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FREEDOM 1961 


The Association for the Study of Negre Life and History is an educa- 
tional organization which seeks to promote historical truth. It does not, as 
such, engage in pursuits of social and political action. It is expected, how- 
ever, that persons embued with the respect for human dignity will fight for 
human progress. We know that the understanding of historical truth pro- 
motes respect for human dignity. We would expect others to do as indivi- 
duals, what we ourselves do as individuals, whatever is necessary to support 
the important organizations and movements in the area of social and political 
action. The work of these organizations and movements is vital to the 
pursuit of liberty. 

We of our Association may be criticized for not doing enough to solve 
problems; but we do what we can within the scope of our field of activity. 
We seek to find the truth and disseminate it, frequently without recognition 
or reward. In this connection, we print below a letter from a friend who 
is mildly critical of our efforts in a particular area. This is followed by 
a report of Negro History Week activities at Dillard University in New 
Orleans. If the latter material is read carefully, one must draw the con- 
clusion that the truth of Negro History is a far greater motivating force in 
the “Freedom Now” movement of 1961 than most people realize. 


The Ass’n for the Study of Negro Life and History 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W., 
Washington 1, D.C. 


Gentlemen: 


I intended to suggest the A.S.N.L.H. as the best organization to act 
as a watchdog over the activities of the celebration of the Civil War Centen- 
nial, And then I had my doubts. I want to discuss with you the pros and 
cons of this question. 

The A.S.N.L.H appeared elated when it was announced that it was to 
be one of the organizations chosen to cooperate in the celebration. I did not 
rejoice on your selection. I was not overly happy at any rate. 

Now, let me explain. There can be no doubt that you do an excellent 
job in developing an interest in Negro history. It is because of this that I 
am a member. 

There is, however a corrolary job that needs to be done, and that task 
is to expose Confederate propaganda. And this task, I fear may be going 
too far. I wonder if the A.S.N.L.H. would be willing to take on the job of 
exposing Confederate propaganda when this propaganda hurts the Negro 
or when it maligns the Negro. 

Last summer, as you may know from the resulting publicity, President 
Eisenhower answered my letter to him criticising his inclusion of a picture 
of Robert E. Lee among the four that hang on his office wall. The response 
that I got was more favorable to my position than to Eisenhower's. I may 
also add that I would rather be included with those on my side than with 
those on the other. 

Among those favoring my side is a lady by the name of Lucy Shelton 
Stewart who sent me a book entitled “The Reward of Patriotism” and also 
copies of the Bulletin of the Society for Correct Civil War Information 
which were published almost 30 years ago. Miss Stewart might be described 
as a very loyal Unionist and as a Confederate antagonist; and even more 
important as a searcher for the truth. She makes no bones about calling 
Robert E. Lee a traitor. She examined with the closest scrutiny the press 
releases the United Daughters of the Confederacy put out in her day. She 
also tells the truth about General William T. Sherman and thus exposes the 


(Continued on Page 133) 
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RESPECT FOR HUMAN DIGNITY 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF DR. NNAMDE AZIKIWE, GOVERNOR-GENERAL AND 
COMMANDER-.IN-CHIEF OF THE FEDERATION OF NIGERTA 


It is with humility mingled with 
joy that I thank this grand concourse 
of patriots and friends of Nigeria 
for congregating here, today, on the 
occasion of my inauguration as the 
first African Governor-General and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Federa- 
tion of Nigeria. I was appointed to 
this post of high honour by Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Elizabeth II, on the ad- 
vice of the Prime Minister of Ni- 
geria, to succeed my predecessor in 
office, that accomplished colonial ad- 


ministrator, Sir James Robertson, 


G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 


This mighty audience comprises of 
eminent men and women drawn from 
all the Regions of Nigeria and dif- 
ferent parts of Africa, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of 
America. We have in this august as- 
semblage representatives of heads of 
states and governments, paramount 
rulers and chieftains, statemen and 
politicians, nationalists and freedom 
fizhters, 


and professors, trades union leaders 


university administrators 
and ex-servicemen, local government 
heads and civil servants, moulders of 
public opinion in addition to profes- 
sional men and women in different 
walks of life, including a_ select 
group of invitees who represent var- 
ious organisations which are inter- 
ested in Africa and in the orderly 
progress of our country towards na- 
tional autonomy. 


I am indeed happy that I can 
count on such an array of well-wish- 
ers at home and abroad because the 
attainment of political independence 
by our country involved complica- 
tions which are both national and 
international, and these require sym- 
pathetic and experienced friends to 
euide us in our honest efforts to 
build a united nation which would be 
worthy of the respect and collabora- 
tion of the comity of nations. 


Perhaps it would not be irrelevant 
for me to call your attention to the 
fact that in the political history of 


contemporary Africa, this is the sec- 
ond time that a person of African 
descent has been inducted into the 
office of Governor-General. The first 
occasion was in November, 1940, 
when General Charles de Gaulle ap- 
pointed Felix Eboue, a native of 
Cayenne, French Guiana, in the Car- 
ibbean, to be Governor-General of 
former French Equatorial Africa, 
which has now evolved into the Re- 
publics of Chad, Gabon, Brazzaville 


Congo and the Central African Re- 
public, 


In the chequered history of our 
nation, this is the second time that 
a person of ‘African descent has had 


the distinction to assume a guberna- 
torial post. On 8th July, 1960, Sir 
Adesoji Aderemi, the Oni of Ife, was 
sworn in as Governor of Western 
Nigeria. Today, I have had the priv- 
ilege and the honour of being sworn 
in as the first indigenous Governor- 
General of the sovereign state of Ni- 
geria. It is a distinction to assume 
such a high office, because during 
the colonial era, governorship was 
an instrument of absolute authority; 
but now it has become an instrument 
of constitutional authority. 


Before the enactment of the Stat- 
ute of Westminster in 1931, which 








The new Governor-General and beautifully gowned wife, 
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granted independence to certain 
countries, which now constitute the 
Commonwealth of Nations, the Gov- 
ernor-General was an embodiment of 
power, in that he was both a repre- 
sentative of the Crown and of the 
Government of the United Kingdom. 
He played an active role in the gov- 
ernment of his territory by exer- 
cising initiative on a number of is- 
sues of an executive and administrat- 
ive nature, and he was vested with 
reserved powers to veto certain acts 
of the local government. 


The Statute introduced a new ele- 
ment of constitutional importance 
when the Governor - General ceased 
to represent the Government of the 
United Kingdom but continued to 
represent the Crown, who is Head 
of the Commonwealth. In this con- 
text, the Governor-General, as Head 
of State, now holds the same rela- 
tion to the Government of Nigeria 
as the Queen does to the Government 
of the United Kingdom. As a consti- 
tutional ruler, the Governor-General 
exercises power formally and consti- 
tutionally in order to reflect the 
wishes of a democratically constitut- 
ed authority. 


There were substantial reasons for 
this shifting of emphasis in the ex- 
ercise of power of Governor-General 
from an active to a passive role with- 
in the framework of the Constitution. 
Colonial territories not being inter- 
national persons could not exercise 
sovereign powers. Their suzerains 
acted on their behalf but reserved 
the right to concede to them sover- 
eignty of a restricted nature. This 
relationship was based on the legal 
concept that colonial territories were 
political inferiors; ergo, they were 
in political servitude until the situ- 
ation changed. 

After a series of Imperial Confer- 
ences from 1907 to 1926, it became 
necessary not only to make a dis- 
tinction between colonial territories 
which did not exercise internal and 
external sovereignty from those which 
did. Those territories which exercised 
“responsible government” internally 
and externally, either partially or 
wholly or both were regarded as 
Dominions. The others were Depend- 
encies, Later, the Statute specificaliy 
defined “Dominion” to mean Canada, 
Austrailia, New Zealand, South Af- 


rica, Irish Free State and Newfound- 
land. It is significant that at the ma- 
terial time these territories, with the 
exception of South Africa, were in- 
habited by a great majority of people 
of European descent. In the case of 
South Africa, a small European mi- 
nority had complete control of the 
government. 


In 1926, the Inter-Imperial Rela- 
tions Committee of the Imperial Con- 
ference, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Balfour, recorded the opinion 
that the tendency of the Dominions 
to seek equality of status with Britain 
was both right and inevitable. Hence 
the Dominions were defined as “Au- 
tonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in 
no way subordinate one to another 
in any aspect of their domestic or 
external affairs, though united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown, and 
freely associated as members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. 


After the end of the World War IT, 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon became 
independent closely followed, a dec- 
ade later, by Ghana, Malaya and Ni- 
geria. The adoption of a republican 
form of government by three of the 
above-named States did not affect 
Commonwealth status materially, but 
it must be admitted that a fundamen- 
tal change occurred in its structure: 
the Commonwealth has evolved from 
an association of colonial territories 
settled mainly by persons of Euro- 
pean descent to a multi-racial and 
multi-national community, which has 
“no ties, no commitments, no obliga- 
tions, no trace of imperial control 
or subordinate colonial status.” 


These great social changes in thie 
structure and outlook of the Com- 
monwealth are basic, hence they have 
altered the office of Governor-Gen-. 
eral to become Head of State and 
representative of the Crown, as dis- 
tinct from Head of Government. 
Since colonial rule is authoritarian, 
the evolution to independence has 
transformed the situation so that the 
Governor-General of a Common- 
wealth country has now become a 
constitutional ruler. The Imperial 
Conference of 1926 defined the posi- 
tion in these terms: “That it was an 
essential consequence of the equality 
of status existing among the mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth 
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that the Governor-General of a Do- 
minion is the representative of the 
Crown, holding in all respects the 
same position in relation to the ad- 
ministration of public affairs in the 
Dominion as is held by His Majesty 
the King in Great Britain, and that 
he is not the representative or agent 
of His Majesty’s Government in 
Great Britain.” 


The fact that British political in- 
stitutions have influenced the course 
of our national history, made us in 
Nigeria to adopt the parliamentary 
system of government. In éffect, it 
means a recognition of the existence 
of ministerial responsibility with an 
active Head of Government, who re- 
mains in office, so long as he retains 
the confidence of the majority of the 
representatives of the electorate. 
Hence there is a bifurcation in the 
exercise of power between the Gov- 
ernor-General, as the erstwhile Head 
of Government in a colonial regime, 
and the Prime Minister. 


The changes have had an impact 
also on the nationality of the per- 
sons who assume this high office. The 
Imperial Conferences of 1926 and 
1930 agreed that in view of the 
changes envisaged, the appointment 
of a Governor-General should be a 
matter lying solely between the 
Crown and the particular Common- 
wealth country concerned. In this 
connection, the principle was es- 
tablished that it is for each State 
in the Commonwealth to decide 
whether or not to appoint distingu- 
ished citizens from the United King- 
dom or from within its territorial 
limits or from elsewhere. 

In practice many Commonwealth 
countries have opted to appoint their 
own nationals as Governors-General. 
Since 5th April, 1937, the Crown, 
on the recommendation of the Prime 
Minister of South Africa, has always 
appointed a South African national 
as Governor-General. In January 
1947, the Crown approved the ap- 
pointment of Sir William John Mc- 
kell, G.C.M.G., Premier of Western 
Australia, as Governor-General of 
Australia. On 15th August, 1947, the 
Crown approved the appointment of 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah, leader of the 
Muslim League, as the first Governor- 
General of Pakistan. After the de- 
parture of Lord Mountbatten, the 
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first native Governor-General of In- 
dia was Chakravarti Rajagopalachari, 
former General Secretary of the In- 
dian' National Congress. When India 
became a Republic, the office of Pres- 
ident was made analogous to that of 
Governor-General and Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad, former Miinster of Food and 
President of the Indian Constituent 
Assembly was elected. The present 
Governor-General of Ceylon, since 
1954, is Sir Oliver Goonetilleke, who 
is a former Leader of the Senate and 
Minister of Finance. It will be noted 
that all the individuals mentioned a- 
bove as Governors-General 
were active politicians before they 
assumed their high office. 


native 


I have gone to the length of giv- 
ing this historical background be- 
cause of the nature of the oaths | 
have taken today and because of my 
honest belief that the existence of 
a stable and constitutional govern- 
ment in Nigeria can become a motive 
power for the revival of the stature 
of man in Africa and an impelling 
force for the restoration of the dig- 
nity of man in the world. Before the 
Honourable Chief Justice of the Fed- 
reation of Nigeria, I have subscribed 
to two oaths according to law: the 
Oath of Allegiance and the Oath of 
Office. 


In making the Oath of Allegiance, 
| swore that I would be “faithful and 
bear true allegiance” to the Crown. 
This oath is consistent with our Com- 
monwealth relationship in view of 
the implications of Dominion Status. 
As a member of the Commonwealth 
of Nations, we are an autonomous 
community and we are freely associ- 
ated as such although united by a 
common allegiance to the Crown. 
Since Her Majesty is Head of the 
Commonwealth and the Governor- 
General is representative of the 
Queen, it is appropriate that on as- 
suming this honourable office, the 
appointee should subscribe to the 
Oath of Allegiance as a visible sign 
of belief in this association. The 
Commonwealth is an historic coali- 
tion of nations who stand for cer- 
tain common values and ideals which 
are generally described as liberal 
democracy. In this free association of 
countries, Britain stands supreme as 
the source of certain spiritual val- 
use, such as individual freedom, re- 


spect for law and religious tolera- 
tion. In course of their development 
from colonial status to independence. 
the members have been nourished 
with these concepts of British de- 
motratic heritage. 


When I subscribed ot the Oath of 
Office, I swore that I would “well 
and truly serve” in the office of 
Governor-General. In view of the 
historical forces at work since the 
publication of the Durham Report 
in 1840, and the enactment of the 
Statute of Westminster in 1931, it 
is obvious that the evolution of Com- 
monwealth countries have gravitated 
from authoritarian to constitutional 
government. In Nigeria this means 
to me government of the inhabitants 
of Nigeria, with consent of the citi- 
zens of Nigeria, through the accred- 
ited representatives of the voters of 
Nigeria, who are periodically elected 
by secret ballot and by adult suf- 
frage, by a responsible cabinet select- 
ed from such accredited representa- 
tives which remains in office as long 
as such a cabinet retains the confi- 
dence of the majority members of 
such an elected legislature. 


This definition of representative 
democracy, as it has been adapted to 
Nigeria, is based on the concepts of 
the rule of law and respect for indi- 
vidual freedom which have been be- 
queathed to us during our political 
association with Britain. These no- 
tions are the foundations upon which 
have been built the pillars of our 
parliamentary government. Without 
respect for the rule of law permeat- 
ing our political fabric, Nigeria 
would degenerate into a dictatorship 
with its twin relatives of tyranny and 
despotism. I hold that the arbitrary 
exercise of power without the re- 
straining influence of the rule of law 
must be condemned as a fundamental 
departure from constitutional govern- 
ment. Any justification of such un- 
trammelled exercise of political pow- 
er is, to me, an outrage on human 
conscience and a gross violation of 
basic human rights. 

With this concept of the rule of 
law, we have inherited the idea of 
individual freedom, which is the 
sheet-anchor of domocratic institu- 
tions. The sanctity of the person, the 
right of a person to fair and public 
trial, the assumption of the inno- 
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cence of an accused person until he 
is proved cuilty: these are examples 
of the basic human rights which fea- 
ture our Constitution and which | 
have sworn today to uphold. But 
there are other ancillaries to these 
elements of liberal democracy. I have 
in mind religious freedom — free- 
dom of thought, freedom of consci- 
ence, freedom of worship, the inde- 
pendence of a responsible judiciary, 
which is conscious of its responsibili- 
ties in a democractic society, and the 
existence of an untarnishable public 
service whose members are appoint- 
ed or promoted strictly on the merit 
of their qualifications and good char- 
acter and not on any other extrane- 
ous criteria. 


What I have analysed, in so far as 
the kernel of the two oaths taken by 
me today relate, can be summed up 
in four words: respect for human 
dignity. | submit that respect for 
human dignity is the challenge which 
Africa offers to the world. The lack 
of respect for human dignity has led 
to the political bondage of man by 
man in Africa. This act of commis- 
sion has also accentuated race rela- 
tions in Africa. Until the conscience 
of the world has been energetically 
aroused to solve this problem frank- 
ly with absolute honesty, it is safe to 
predict that the political resurgence 
which is now sweeping all over Af- 
rica, is capable of leading to a re- 
vanche movement which would be 
disastrous to the peace of the world. 


Representative democracy has been 
tried in Nigeria and it has worked 
successfully. Parliamentary govern- 
ment has been attempted in Nigeria 
and we have proved more than equal 
to the task. Ministerial responsibility 
is no longer a bugbear to us; it is 
now part and parcel of our politics. 
Indeed, the Westminister model of 
parliamentary government and de- 
mocracy has been proved by us not 
only to be capable of being exported 
to Africa, but practicable in this 
part of Africa, But these are veneers 
of a political pattern which is inte:- 
woven on a complex social system 
in a world of which Nigeria is a part. 
Whilst Nigeria can definitely give as- 
surance of its capacity for self-gov- 
ernment and to maintain law and 
order, as a fully fledged member of 
the Commonwealth, Nigerians are 
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bound to criticise the scandalous in- 
consistencies of the world which ex- 
pose the cloven hoof of certain na- 
tions in their attitude towards the 
darker races. 


Whilst it is a fact that the Com- 
monwealth is a voluntary associa- 
tion which is loose, flexible and ad- 
aptable, and its members value it 
“for its very variety and multiplicity 
of outlook, its member governments 
sometimes acting in unison, some- 
times separately, but always freely 
exchanging views and information, 
and always adding something to a 
common pool of mutual understand- 
ing,” nevertheless, Nigerians cannot 
be expected to be supine when such 
a basic human right as respect for 
human dignity is violated with iim- 
punity in any part of the Common- 
wealth or in any country in the 
world. 

The challenge of Nigeria as a free 
State in twentieth century Africa is 
the need to revive the stature of man 
in Africa and restore the dignity of 
man in the world. Nigerians believe 
passionately in the fundamenta! hu- 
man rights. We regard all races of 
the human family as equal. Under 
no circumstance shall we accept the 
idea that the black race is inferior 
to any other race. No matter where 
this spurious doctrine may prevail, it 
may be in Lodwar or Sharpville or 
Decatur, we shall never admit that 
we are an inferior race, because if 
we accept the Christian or Muslim 
doctrine that God is perfect and that 
man was made in the image of God, 
then it would be sacrilegious, if not 
heretical, to believe that we are an 
inferior race. 

We cannot concede that it is in our 
national interest to fraternise with 
such nations which practise race prej- 
udice and we must not acquiesce in 
such outrageous insult on the black 
race. In fact, we must regard it as 
a mark of disrespect and an un- 
friendly act if any country with 
whom we have friendly relations in- 
dulges in race prejudice in any shape 
or form, no matter how it may be 
legally cloaked. 

Within the Commonwealth, Nizeri- 
ans cannot appreciate the equity in 
denying a national of any part of 
this free association of multi-racial 
states and territories his freedom 


of movement without due process of 
law? We cannot see the justice in 
restricting the movement of any Com- 
monwealth national arbitrarily, with- 
out due process of law, more so after 
one had served a long term of im- 
prisonment as penalty for infraction 
of the law. We cannot approve extra- 
legal acts of this nature because they 
violate fundamental human rights 
and negate the very idea of a rule 
of law. We cannot refrain from 
questioning the expediency of these 
acts of tyranny and certainly we 
must denounce them as an unjuisti- 
fied invasion on the sacred rights of 
the individual. 


Within the rank and file of the 
United Nations, there are many 
States who deny their citizens equali- 
ty of opportunity and deprive them 
of fundamental human rights, for 
the simple reason that the colour of 
their skin is black or that they are 
natives of Africa. We in Nigeria can- 
not reconcile with good government 
the imprisonment of an African who 
refuses to wear a badge of racial in- 
feriority which is disguised as an 
identification card. We cannot see the 
logic of a minority group, which con- 
trols power, to subvert the ends of 
government by punishing representa- 
tives of a majority group who refuse 
to be discriminated or segregated 
against, merely on the basis of race 
and not necessarily on any infraction 
of a law which is not repugnant to 
human conscience, Our people find it 
extremely puzzling to believe that in- 
telligent people can be so wicked 
and inhuman and yet be accepted as 
civilised nations by the international 
community. 


We in Nigeria are non-plussed and 
we cannot understand why many 
member-States in the United Na- 
tions looked with disfavour at the 
idea of promulgating an internation- 
al cocnvention on human rights. Why 
are the leading nations of the world 
interested in merely declaring their 
adherence to the ideals of basic hu- 
man rights, but are not prepared to 
sign a binding international conven- 
tion much more to ratify it in their 
Parliamenis? Could it be that such 
nations believe that talks of a rule 
of law and respect for human digni- 
ty are outside the periphery of world 
politics? Or could it be that such 
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nations merely claim to be protagon- 
ists of democracy but do not believe 
in this ideology as a practicable 
propostiton and way of life? 

We have come a long way in 
achieving our independence. !t was 
a toughening school and the experi- 
ence we gained has armed us with a 
spiritual weapon which now enables 
us to put to the test the authenticity 
of the claims of those who profess 
to be democratic and civilized. As 
such, we ask why is it that after ex- 
tracting all its teeth, only Britain and 
a few members of the Western Euro- 
pean Union dared to sign the Euro- 
pean Convention on Human Rights, 
whilst the many African Colonial 
Powers, including France, Spain and 
Portugal, refused to endorse in prin- 
ciple, this innocuous but face-saving 
convention ? 

If respect for the rule of law and 
individual freedom must be used as 
a yardstick to guage the progess of 
civilization among nations, then the 
world should be in a position to ap- 
preciate why we, in Nigeria, have re- 
fused to inherit the prejudices of 
older European nations by making 
the basis of our foreign policy, the 
principle of non-alignment with any 
power bloc. 

As members of a mal-treated race, 
it would be the height of folly for 
us to hob nob with those who regard 
the members of our race as inferior. 
As firm believers in the princip!2 of 
the brotherhood of man, we would be 
foolish to pretend that we are happy 
when the rights of our fellow human 
beings are wantonly trampled upon 
by irrepressible rulers and govern. 
ment agencies of undemocratic coun- 
tries. Having passed through the cru- 
cible of political bondage in the fur- 
nace of colonial tutelage, how can 
any reasonable world stateman ex- 
pect Nigerians to associate in an al- 
liance of mutual security with coun- 
tries which still regard Africa as a 
colonial pasture fit for safaris and 
cattle-grazing and not for the enjoy- 
ment of basic human rights, 


Our domestic policy is intertwined 
with our foreign policy. Those who 
have the responsibility to enunciate 
these have done so in precise terms. 
We are more concerned in reviving 
the stature of man in Africa. We 
have developed into a stage where 
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we now lead the rest of Africa in 
the number of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and their population. 
We now have five institutions of 
higher learning of university stand- 
ard. About 10,000 of our sons and 
daughters are attending the leading 
universities of Europe and America. 
Our hospitals and health centres out- 
number those of any other country 
in Africa. The total mileage of our 
tarred and untarred roads measures 
up with the best in Africa, Our econ- 
omy is expanding in the agricultural 
and industrial sectors, and we are 
busily engaged in stimulating invest- 
ments so as to increase earning op- 
portunities for our people and there- 
by increase their purchasing power 
and raise their living standards. Our 
population is the highest in Africa, 
fourth in the Commonwealth and 
thirteenth in the world. 

Since the days of slavery, this con- 
tinent had been depopulated and ex- 
ploited. By 1939, that is, on the eve 
of the World War II, there were 
only two independent States in Af- 
rica; they were the Republic of Li- 
beria, and the Union of South Africa. 
A decade later, this number was in- 
creased to four. as a result of the 
restitution of the Kingdom of Ethi- 
opia and the abandonment of the 
capitularies which chained the King- 
dom of Egypt in political servitude 
for decades. By the end of 1959, 
the number of independent African 
States had reached ten: Liberia, 
South Africa, Ethiopia, United Arab 
Republic, Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Sudan, Ghana and Guinea; that is 
six republics, three kingdoms and 
one military dictatorship. 

As I speak today, it is with pride 
that I remind you that this is Africa’s 
vear, because sixteen States have al- 
ready become independent and an- 
other will become so later this 
month, to make it seventeen. The 
attainment of political freedom by 
Cameroun, Togo, Senegal, Mali, Ma- 
lngasy, Somalia, Leopoldville Congo, 
Brazzaville Congo, Dahomey, Ivory 
Coast, Upper Volta, Niger, Chad, 
Gabon, Central African Republic and 
Nigeria, this year, is as dramatic and 
as spectacular as the events in the 
African continent since the days of 
the Pharaohs, Mauretania will be- 
come an independent Republic be- 


fore the end of this month, to give 
sovereign and independent African 
States a scoreboard total of twenty- 
seven. 


As we proceed to the task of na- 
tion-building, we cannot avoid taking 
stock of the hostility against our race 
by certain sections of humanity, 
some of whom are now permanently 
settled on this continent as minori- 
ties with great political power. We 
are bound to take cognisance of a 
situation where a minority, on ac- 
count of its superior organisation 
and influence, can usurp power and 
proceed to bully its majority popu- 
lation to the point of seeking to 
subdue them by sheer brute force 
and refined savagery. 


If the outside world would be dis- 
posed to wink at this extreme form 
of civilised barbarism, then it is 
only a matter of time, when the in- 
dependent African States will come 
into their own and plan to rescue 
their kith and kin from this social 
degradation, It is not yet too late 
for the European suzerains and as- 
sociates of these territories to give 
due warning to their wards and 
friends in Africa to retrace their 
steps if they would escape from the 
wrath that would be inevitable, in 
case they continued to be petulant 
and incorrigible. The resignation of 
the Chief Justice of the Central Afri- 
can Federation is very refreshing, 
for it shows that even among minori- 
ty groups in Africa there are God- 
fearing leaders with conviction who 
have faith in the peaceful co-exist- 
ence of Africans and non-Africans 
in Africa. This heroic act is a straw 
which indicates that the wind of 
change is bound to sweep away the 
cobwebs of a venal past. 

As Nigeria enjoys its freedom in 
the world community, its leaders 
must energetically begin to take an 
increasing part in matters affecting 
the destiny of the continent of Africa 
and the rest of tthe world, This has 
become necessary because of the in- 
ter-dependence of mankind and be- 
cause we must unite with progres- 
sive forces all over the world so as 
to fertilize the soil of human rela- 
tions for the healthy growth and 
development of democracy. We have 
been too busy with our self-appoint- 
ed task of national self-realisation 
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that most of our rank and file have 
lost all sense of inquiry into the 
ethics of the prevalent ideologies of 
the conflicting power blocs. 

Only last week, a young student 
asked me this question: “Can you 
recommend to me any informative 
book on Communism?” Out of curi- 
osity, I asked her what she wanted 
to do with such a book, and she re- 
plied in all innocence: “Since those 
who broadcast over the wireless are 
so afraid of it, I would like to 
know why they are afraid!” This is 
typical of the spirit of inquiry which 
is now surging in our youth and is 
creating an intellectaul ferment a- 
mong them. I do not advocate the 
suppression of information nor do I 
suggest misinformation; but I do 
hope that our friends in Europe and 
America will appreciate the incal- 
culable harm they can do to the 
cause of world peace by crying 
“Wolf” when no wolf is in sight, 
and no Nigerian wants to know 
whether a wolf is a dog or a cat or 
a cross between a dog and a cat! 


Our primary duty with our emerg- 
ence as an African Power is, in the 
words of one of our learned jurists, 
“to assert the evolution of a single 
nation - and to project the personali- 
ty of that nation. . . A constitution is 
not just a legal document to be in- 
terpreted as conferring or withdraw- 
ing individual rights. A constitution 
is a way of life and the sacred duty 
of the courts and the peoples is to 
interpret it as such and justify its 
existence by their lives.” These 
thoughts of Mr. Justice Coker de- 
serve serious attention because they 
contain gems of wisdom that can be 
used to cement our country in a bond 
of unity and faith and thereby direct 
the thoughts of our youth to con- 
structive ends, 

In the view of certain observers, 
here and abroad, my decision to ac- 
cept and assume the office of Govern- 
or-General has been surprising. They 
thought that since I was leader of 
a political party which contested the 
last federal elections, I should con- 
tinue to fight in order to displace 
the present Head of our Government, 
instead of supporting the conclusion 
of a political truce and agreeing to 
become what one of them euphem- 
istically described as “a prisoner in 
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a gilded cage.” Whilst I appreciate 
the good intentions of these critics, 
I should make it clear that one im- 
portant reason why human society is 
unstable and full of conflicting emo- 
tions is because of the tendency to 
intensify rivalry beyond their normal 
course. After all, our leaders fought 
the good fight with all their might 
because they believed in the righte- 
ousness of their cause; and history 
has proved them right. But they also 
knew that in a team of many players 
all cannot ‘be elected captains since 
it is generally accepted that more than 
one captain cannot run a ship eflici- 
ently. That was what Douglas Mal- 
loch must have had in mind when he 
composed these immortal lines: 


If you can’t be a pine on the top of 
the hill 
Be a scrub in the valley—but be 
The best little scrub by the side of 
the rill; 
Be a bush if you can’t be a tree. 





If you can’t be a bush be a bit of the 
grass, 
And some highway some happier 
make; 
If you can’t be a muskie then just 
be a bass— 
But the liveliest bass in the lake! 


We can’t all be captains, we’ve got to 
be crew, 
There’s something for all of us 
here. 
There’s big work to do and there’s 
lesser to do, 
And the task we must do is the 
near. 


If you can’t be a highway then just 
be a trail, 

If you can’t be the sun be a star; 

It isn’t by size that you win or you 
fail— 

Be the best of whatever you are! 

I am satisfied that the present ar- 
rangements made by those of us, who 
may be rightly described as the mak- 
ers of contemporary Nigeria, have 
ushered freedom into our country and 
preserved our unity as a nation. | 
am happy that history has assigned 
to me an important part to play in 
order that this unity may have last- 
ing effects and bring home to our 
people the need to maintain it reli- 
giously. I am all the more overjoyed 


that Nigeria is free and independent 
without necessarily going the way of 
certain States in Africa, Asia and 
Europe, whose instability has been 
of great concern to the United Na- 
tions and the rest of the world. 


If I am asked whether I am happy 
—because Nigeria is free, and the 
Nigeria Government appears to be 
stable, and the people of Nigeria are 
apparently satisfied that the prize of 
freedom and the price our leaders 
paid for it were worth the sacrifice, 
I would answer in the affirmative. It 
is true that other compatriots and I 
had to scale the craggy heights as 
we trekked the stony Golgotha of 
human life. It is true that during the 
struggle, whose climax was reached 
after a greater part of a quarter of 
a century, our lot was one of vicis- 
situdes and disappointments; never- 
theless I am grateful to God that I 
did not swerve from our objective, 
in spite of mutilation of facts, amor- 
phous interpretation and deliberate 
perversion of my actual role. The 
contest was tough, the encounters 
were rough, and the foe was implac- 
able; nevertheless we fought tena- 
ciously according to the rules of the 
game, even when our opponent de- 
cided to sneak in a rabbit punch. 
And we have emerged triumphantly! 


I must confess that during the 
dark and dreary days of our struggle 
for national freedom, one poem sus- 
tained me spiritually and raised my 
morale so much that I did not bother 
either to count the cost or to reckon 
the casualties sustained during our 
historic conflict for a place in the 
sun. It was one of Rudyard Kipling’s 
poems and I shall now read it: 


“If you can keep your head when all 
about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it 
on you, 
If you can trust yourself when all 
men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their 
doubting, too; 
If you can wait and not be tired by 
waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in 
lies, 
Or being hated don’t give way to 
hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor : 
talk too wise; 
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If you can dream—and not make 
dreams your master; 
If you can think—and not make 
thoughts your aim. 
If you can meet with triumph and 
disaster 
And treat those two imposters just 
the same; 


If you can bear to hear the truth 
you've spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap 
for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your 
life to, broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with 
worn-out tools: 
If you can make one heap of all your 


winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch- 
and-toss, 
And lose, and start again at your 
beginnings 


And never breathe a word about 
your loss; 


If you can force your heart and 
nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after 
they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing 
in you 
Except the will which says to 
them: “Hold on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep 
your virtue, 
Or walk with kings—nor lose the 
the common touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends 
can hurt you, 
If all men covnt with you, but 
none too much; 


If you can fill the unforgiving 
minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of 
distance run, 
Yours is the earth and everything 
that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you'll be 
a man, my son! 


Independence has come and the 
world has rejoiced with us. We have 
proved to be worthy pioneers of 


human freedom in Nigeria. What 


remains for us to do now is to dedi- 
cate our lives anew to the fascinating 
task of nation-building. The past is 
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gone with all its bitterness and ran- 
cour and recriminations, The future 
is before us and great events await 
the leadership of the wise and brave. 
We have an uphill task to perform 
and this is not the time for us to 
undertake a post mortem operation 
in order to allocate blames among 
our leaders and followers. The issue 
is not who is right and who is wrong; 
the main issue is what is right for 
the Federation of Nigeria and for 
humanity! 


In assuming the office of Governor- 
General and Commander-in-Chief, | 
hereby call upon my compatriots to 
join Alhaji Abubakar and myself in 
this historic mission of reviving the 
stature of man in Africa. There is 
plenty of room at the top and there 
is plenty of work to be done. I call 
upon Alhaji Ahmadu Bello, the Sar- 
dauna of Sokoto, to join us in this 
herculean task of national recon- 
struction. I exhort Chief Obafemi 
Awolowo to associate with us in this 
great adventure of restoring the dig- 
nity of man in the world, There are 
many leaders who can give active 
support and assistance to our nation 
at this its supreme hour of need: 
Chief Samuel Ladoke Akintola and 
Chief Dennis Chukude Osadebay of 
Western Nigeria, Dr. Michael Theon- 
ukara Okpara and Samuel Grace Iko- 
ku of Eastern Nigeria, Mallam Aminu 
Kano, Mallam Ibrahim Imam and 
J. S. Tarka of Northern Nigeria, and 
countless others. 


I appeal to all our leaders, far 
and near, to forget the wounds which 
were inflicted in course of our inter- 
necine altercations. The love of our 
country should out-weigh the love of 
our petty selves. The enjoyment of 
individual freedom under the law 
should mean more to us than our 
self-centred party programmes and 
manifestos. Common dangers and 
common enemies alert us on the need 
for common security. The British 
came here in 1851 and found 
hopelessly divided in tribal com- 
partments. When Britain transferred 
power to us on Ist October, 1960, 
we were no longer an expression of 
geography but a reality of history. 
During all our years of political vas- 
salage we became socially and eco- 
nomically integrated. We have also 
developed an identity of interest and 


we have crystallised common na- 
tionality. The process of political 
integration reached its zenith at mid- 
night of 30th September, 1960, when 
we lustily sang our National Anthem 
and our National Flag was hoisted 
aloft to signal the birth of a new 
nation. 

Come join Abubakar with me, Sar- 
dauna, Awolowo, Akintola, Osade- 
bay, Okpara, Ikoku, Aminu Kano, 
Ibrahim Imam and Tarka. Let us 
bind the nation’s wound and let us 
heal the breaches of the past so that 
in forging our nation there shall 
emerge on this continent a hate-free, 
fear-free and greed-free people, who 
shall be in the vanguard of a world 
task force, whose assignment is not 
only to revive the stature of man in 
Africa, but to restore the dignity of 
man in the world. 

As for me, my stiffest earthly as- 
signment is ended and my major 
life’s work is done. My country is 
now free, and I have been honoured 
to be its first indigenous Head of 
State. What more could one desire 
in life? I thank God for sparing my 
life to witness the independence of 
my native land. I am grateful to God 
for the opportunity to serve and I 
hereby pledge solemnly to render 
faithful and loyal service to my coun- 
try. As in the past, I shall not have 
consideration for personal comforts 
or safety or even life itself, if these 
are the price I must pay for leader- 
ship in order to preserve the free- 
dom and unity of my country. 

The Independence of Nigeria was 
doggedly fought and dearly won, 
During our protracted battles, some 
of our heroes and heroines fell by 
the way side; some went the way of 
all flesh; some paid with their lives; 
some were incarcerated; some lost 
their jobs; some sacrificed their for- 
tunes; some were ostracised; whilst 
some were victimised and made to 
suffer indignity because they dared 
to demand freedom for Nigeria in 
our lifetime. Therefore, we must 
jealously guard our freedom with 
our lives, if need be. I have made up 
my mind.to do all that lies in my 
power, so that our newly-won free- 
dom shall endure. 

All that remains to be done now 
is for our leaders ahd their followers 
to demonstrate that spiritual resili- 
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ence which had enabled us to survive 
the onslaught of the past. With faith 
in the eventual success of our ad- 
venture in the comity of nations, we 
can look forward to the morrow with 
hope and charity for our fellow man, 
knowing that the task has been well 
done and that prospects of the fu- 
ture are bright. In the words of a 
distinguished American poet, Lang- 
ston Hughes, let us youthfully march 
together to a greater tomorrow for 
Nigeria in unity with faith: 

“We have tomorrow 

Bright before us 

Like a flame. 


Yesterday, a night-gone thing, 
A sun-down name. 


And dawn today, 
Broad arch above the road we came. 
We march.” 
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NIGERIAN MUSIC: AN APPRECIATION 


Traditional Nigerian music is en- 
tirely different from that of Western 
Europe. The average European finds 
it baffling, and, except for its sug- 
gestive rhythms, dull, unexciting and 
monotonous, 


The reasons for this are obvious. 
Firstly, musical performances are 
not occasional affairs which have 
been especially prepared by the ex- 
ecutants, and for which time, place 
and duration have been fixed in 
advance. The idea of a previous re- 
hearsal for any one performance is 
as alien to Nigerian musical life as 
having a set manner of dressing or 
having to pay a fee for a show. In 
short, the word ‘concert’ as it is un- 
derstood in Western countries has no 
meaning for the traditional Nigerian 
musician. His art is of a spontaneous 
nature to which the classification 
‘folk’, in its truest definition, still 
applies. Music for him is part of 
everyday life and plays a primary 
role in his religious and social ac- 
tivities. To appreciate his art, there- 
fore, the foreigner must understand 
his background. 


Secondly, the Western conception 
of how music should sound differs in 
certain important respects from the 
Nigerian. This is particularly true 
when one considers Western music 
before the beginning of this century. 
Gauged by Western standards, which 
hold purity of tone and vocal ‘beau- 
ty’ as essential assets to musical in- 
terpretation, the Nigerian singing 
voice would sound unmelodious and 
harsh, The Nigerian artist either does 
not ‘bother with these assets or is 
ignorant of their necessity, and con- 
tents himself with producing sounds 
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which, if not ‘beautiful’, are in their 
own context emotionally expressive, 
much as the modern Western mu- 
sician would use an ‘ugly’ instrumen- 
tal sound to serve an effective musi- 
cal end. 


It is essential to distinguish be- 
tween the pre-1900 and the present 
day attitudes to music because mod- 
ern musical thinking, like that of 
the pictorial arts, closely associates 
itself with the primitive forms, which 
are still so evident in African folk 
music, 


Nigerian music is, to a wide ex- 
tent, a combined vocal and instru- 
mental effort. The two elements are 
rarely, if ever, treated as separate 
art forms. Moreover, music-making 
seldom takes place without its par- 
ticipants indulging in dance move- 
ments. 

It is important here to remember 
that the great majority of Nigeria’s 
numerous languages are essentially 
tonal, and that this has a direct in- 


fluence on melodic shape. One fre- 
quently finds a number of words 
bearing the same spelling whose dif- 
ferent meanings are only recognised 
after each has been given its correct 
inflection. For this reason, foreign 
songs sound ill-at-ease when per- 
formed with their original tunes to 
Nigerian words. The meanings of 
most words become distorted by 
wrong melodic curves. However, 
some of us hold that this tonal as- 
pect of Nigerian music can be and 
often is stretched too far, and that, 
in original work, a rigid adherence 
to the text can occasionally be sacri- 
ficed, within reasons, for purely mu- 
sical requirements, From the fore- 
going, it becomes obvious that a 
good Nigerian musician must also 
be a sound poet if he is handling 
vocal forms, since he continually has 
to find the right words to fit a de- 
sired melody and to choose his words 
in such a way that they do not reit- 
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erate too monotonously on the same 
notes. It also becomes clear that for 
a complete appreciation of Nigerian 
vocal music an adequate knowledge 
of the language in which it is per- 
formed is necessary. 

One’s fascination (and confusion) 
at this tonal nature of Nigeria’s mus- 
ical art increases when one comes to 
consider the question of dialects. As 
if it is not enough to have so many 
languages in one country, each lan- 
guage in addition usually has a wide 
variety of dialects, What this means 





calabash. 


is not so much that certain things 
are known by different names, but 
that the same words carry different 
inflections from one dialect group to 
another. This offers the Nigerian 
composer meiodic variety and a 
more copious choice of alternatives 
in deciding which musical interval 
will ‘best convey the meanings of 
words he sets. It is not known yet 
whether, or to what extent, this ad- 
vantage has been exploited, but it 
should produce some interesting re- 
sults, 





A set of Yoruba musical instruments consisting of drum pieces and a beaded 
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It is believed in some quarters that 
Nigerian music utilises the pentaton- 
ic scale, This is not so. True, certain 
folk songs follow this principle and 
some composers for some reason or 
other have decided to make it the 
basis for their works, but in actual 
fact Nigerian music uses all the notes 
of the diatonic scale, and more. One 
only needs to refer to a handful of 
some of the more authentic (but less 
widely known) folk songs to find a 
continual recurrence of the subdomi- 
nant and leading notes (‘fah’ and 
‘te’) as a direct result of vocal in- 
flection. When we proceed to exam- 
ine the more complicated type of 
music used for ritual, we find chro- 
matic notes and glissandi in abun- 
dance. 


The few harmonies that occur 
from time to time are an outcome, 
not of a _ pre-conceived harmonic 
basis, but of contrapuntal movement, 
and are dissonant. To attempt to set 
Nigerian words for more than one 
voice along the lines of the harmonic 
progressions used by the classical 
masters, would not only be futile, 
but be a mechanical and uninspired 
effort. The very inflections of the 
words would be a hindrance, The 
only solution is to think of the coun- 
terpoint (i.e. the logic of each indi- 
vidual line), and let the harmonies 
albeit with the composer’s aid take 
care of themselves. A favorite caden- 
tial chord (especially in Eastern Ni- 
geria) seems to be the bare perfect 
fourth, usually consisting of sub- 
mediant and supertonic (‘lah’ and 
‘ray’). 


The dissonant and highly rhythmi- 
cal nature of Nigerian music gives it 
a commond bond with present day 
Western music, and it is not unlikely 
that the unsophisticated native in the 
‘bush’ will find Schoenberg and his 
allies more palatable than most of 
his ‘knowledgeable’ brothers in the 
cities. Conversely, Western lovers of 
dodecaphony should feel quite at 
home in a Nigerian musical atmos- 
phere. They will not only find poly- 
tonality, but ‘fragmentation’ in the 
extreme. Modern Nigerian composers 
are surely luckier than their Western 
counterparts, At least nobody can 
accuse them of using ‘too many dis- 
cords’. Their fore-fathers did so be- 
fore them, 
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Even with all this intricate tonal 
progression, the one thing that re- 
mains an enigma when one attempts 
to notate a Nigerian melody is the 
rhythm. One almost invariably finds 
that it just will not fit into regular 
bars, hence there is no question of 
a uniform time-signature. Try to 
force it into bars and rhythmical 
subtlety is lost in the process. This 
applies more fully to songs which 
have no percussion accompaniment. 
Where percussion is present, there is 
usually at least one instrument play- 
ing a simple ‘ostinato’ rhythm which 
helps to establish a time-signature. 
But even then the problem of indi- 
vidual note-lacing presents _ itself. 
Some notes will fall within such an 
awkward fraction of the beat that it 
requires a sound mathematical mind 
to fix its location. Should the beat 
be divided in twos or in threes, or 
should it first be divided in twos and 
then subdivided in threes? This is 
the sort of problem with which one 
is confronted. 


But we must go on to consider 
instruments. 


It is not generally known that Ni- 
geria has a tremendous wealth of in- 
struments. The Nigerian himself who 
has lived all his life in the big towns 
is just as uninformed as the no- 
Nigerian who has never been to Ni- 
geria. In fact we have a magnificent 
array of drums, blown instruments, 
bowed and plucked instruments and 
a series of melodic-percussive instru- 
ments. 


Northern Nigeria hes a good deal 
to offer in this respect .nd it is here 
that the maioritv of strings are 
found. Northern music also shows 
influences of Arabic music, due, part- 
lv, to the proyimity of the North to 
the Arab world. and partly to the 
influence of Islam in both countries. 
Thus we find in the North an instru- 
ment called the ‘goge’, which 
is known to have originated from 
Arabia. It is a one-stringed instru- 
ment with a crude finger-board and 
a sound-chamber rade of a calabash 
covered with animal skin. Its sound 
is not unlike that of the viola. 


The mastery of the ‘goge’ alone 
establishes the supremacy of the 
Northerners in string playing. Lis. 
tening to the sounds they produce 


from the instrument, it is hard to 
believe that they come from a single 
string, 

One of the more common wind 
instruments is one used for a type of 
music called ‘algeita’. This instru- 
ment is a real noise-maker and will 
penetrate a symphony orchestra 
playing tutti. It has the tone colour 
of an oboe, but the strength of sev- 
eral trumpets and it is for its player 
an endurance test, since he seldom has 
a ‘breather throughout a whole per- 
formance, It plays a tune (like that 
of a snake charmer’s) with rapid, 
coloratura passages. Among the more 
unusual wind instruments are those 
made of long bamboo poles and of 
cows horns, producing grotesque 
sounds and somewhat indefinable 
notes. They are not great drummers 
in the North, the art of drumming 
being a Southern speciality. 

Western Nigeria is the home of 
the legendary ‘talking’ drums. These 
drums consist of a wooden frame 
the shape of two cones joined to- 
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gether at the points. Along its sides, 
stretching from one circumference 
to the other, are leather strings; 
pressure on the strings alters the 
pitch of the drum. Both ends of the 
drum are covered with skin, but only 
one is played on. The instrument 
hangs by a band, from the left shoul- 
der of the drummer, who uses his 
left elbow and left hand to press on 
the leather strings and drum surface 
respectively, and strikes the drum it- 
self with a curved stick held in the 
right hand. These drums come in 
various sizes (some have tiny bells 
attached to them) and can be rough- 
ly classified into soprano, alto, tenor 
and bass. Talking drums can actually 
be made to reproduce speech tones 
in such a way that it is possible for 
experts to translate the drum-sounds 
into words. They are also made to 
produce different colouristic effects 
by striking them at varying points 
between the centre and edge. The 
talking drum glissando is a particu- 
larly haunting sound, obtained by re- 





A flautist at Opobo. Among Eastern Nigerians flutes perform functions 
which correspond to those of the talking drum. 
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laxing pressure on the strings while 
the skin is still vibrating. 

There exist also in Western Ni 
geria other varieties of drums, quasi- 
cylindrical in shape, which are used 
chiefly for rhythmic purposes. These 
are either one sided or two-sided, 
and are usually struck with the bare 
hand. 

There has been a fair exchange of 
instruments between North and West. 
The Northerners possess a few of 
the Yoruba talking drums (only for 
the purposes of rhythm though). 
while the ‘goge’ is found among the 
Yoruba. who however utilise it in 
a far less adventurous manner. 

If the Northerners are brilliant 
string and wind players, the West. 
erners masters of drumming, the 
Easterners are key-board virtuosi, an 
ability they combine with a no less 
enviable dexterity at drumming. The 
Ibo of Eastern Nigeria possess their 
own local ‘pianos’ (or ‘xylophones’) 
with ‘keys’ in the form of wood- 
blocks whose varving lengths make 
it possible to obtain a series of notes 
from them. To hear and watch these 
instruments played. with the acility 
that the Ibo musician does it, is an 
enthralling experience. They are 
struck with wooden bars and some 
of the bigger types are usually play- 
ed by more than one person. 

The Easterners do not have talking 
drums (theirs are mainly to provide 
rhythm), but they use flutes whose 





A Yoruba drummer from Ede, 


functions correspond to that of the 
talking drums. 

Ibo music is perhaps the most vig- 
orous type of Nigerian music. 

The scope for musical research in 
Nigeria is limitless, and the next few 
years should see an intense re-awak- 
ening. After all that has been said 
about the ‘detrimental’ influence of 
other people’s music, perhaps we can 
settle down to the matter of the mo- 
ment: that of saving our musical 
forms from complete oblivion. How- 
ever, one must remember that re- 
search is not an end in itself, but 
should be a springboard towards 
ereater achievements. The future lies 
in the hands of our youth and every 
endeavour should be made to ensure 
that they are well acquainted with 
their own music. By so doing, not 
only Nigeria, but the musical world 
in general will be the richer. 
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lies about him. Her primary interest 
is to make certain that the truth is 
known about both sides of the Civil 
War. 

I have the Bulletins put out by 
the Society for Correct Civil War 
Information and I would be glad to 
let von have them if they will be 
used. Is there anyone who would 
undertake to read and evaluate these 
bulletins 

Unfortunately, I am not one who 
can really do a job with them. I hope 
that there is someone of real stand. 
ing in the Association who will un- 
dertake this job. 

Sincerely yours 


Leon W. Scott 


NOW LET US TURN TO 
LOUISIANA! 

NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
February 5-12, 1961 
Sponsored by 
The Division of the Social Sciences 
Dillard University, New Orleans, La. 
THEME 
“The Continuing Struggle For 
Freedom and Equality” 

“The rights of man come not from 
the state but from the hand of God.” 
John F. Kennedy 

Jan, 20, 1961 
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Foreword 

The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, founded 
by Carter G. Woodson in 1915, ini- 
tiated the observance of Negro His- 
tory Week. Normally, the celebration 
begins with the birthday of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, February 12, Thus, the 
ASNLH has designated February 12- 
19, 1961 as the official week of ob- 
servance. The University committee, 
however, has settled upon February 
5-12 for this observance, in order 
not to conflict with other events. 

The observance of Negro History 
Week is designed to focus upon the 
history, achievements and struggles 
of America’s largest ethnic minority. 
It seeks to remind all ‘Americans of 
the deathless contributions which A- 
mericans of African descent have 
made both as slaves and as citizens. 

The celebration this year coincides 
with the beginning of the Centennial 
Celebration of the Civil War. In 
many respects this is fortunate. For 
in 1861, the Era of Lincoln, the 
issue was freedom of slaves; in 1961, 
the Year of Kennedy, the issue is 
equality of citizens, the full partici- 
pation of all citizens in American 
life, 

Many of us feel that the obser- 
vance of this week rather strengthens 
than weakens our identification with 
the nation’s development and pro- 
gress toward full democracy. The 
strnogle for freedom and equality is 
the history of mankind. 

“But the history of Liberty—the 
history of men struggling to be free 
—the history of men who have ac- 
quired . . . their freedom—the his- 
tory of those great movements in 
the world. by which liberty has been 
established and perpetuated, forms 
a subject which we cannot contem- 
late too closelv . . . This is the real 
history of man.” 

—Edward Everett 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
Schedule of Events 
Exhibit 
The Negro Struggle in Historical 
Perspective 
Rosenwald Hall—First Floor 
PUBLIC MEETING 
Sunday, February 5, 4:30 p.m. 
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Lawless Memorial Chapel 
“The Negro Spiritual” 
by Dr. Frederick D. Hall 
Professor of Music, 
Dillard University 
Assisted by the University Choir 
BEBATE 
Monday, February 6, 10 a.m. 

Lawless Memorial Chapel 
“Is Negro History Week Out of 
Date? By an Intercollegiate Faculty 
Panel 

FACULTY SEMINAR 
Wednesday, February 8, 7:30 p.m. 
Social Room, Lawless Memorial 
Chapel 

“The Louisana Negro Lawyer‘ in 
the Struggle”, Attorney A.P. Ture- 
aud, New Orleans 
Essay Contest( consult separate an- 
nouncement) open to all students en- 
rolled in the University. Closing 


date: March 1, 1961. 


THE NEGRO IN PERSPECTIVE 

“Without the Negro the texture of 
American life would have been dif- 
ferent—different in lore, family, 
social organization, and politics and, 
equally important, different in econ- 
omy. Conceivably even the crops that 
the Negro cultivated in gangs, and 
sometime under the lash, would not 
have been grown at all, and large 
parts of tropical and semi-tropical 
American land would have remain- 
ed untilled and unnurtured. Viewed 
from any _ side—biologically, in 
terms of physical labor, socially, and 
in the molding of the culture so typ- 
ical of the Westen World—the Ne- 
gro, for those areas where he labor- 
ed and lived in large numbers, was 
just as important as his master, and 
his contribution to the population 
and settlement of this hemisphere is 
part of a common adventure of folk 
from across the sea who have mold- 
ed a new and different social milieu 
for themselves. American coloniza- 
tion is, therefore, a joint Afro- 
European enterprise . . .” 

“One must always remember that 
the Negro started after the Civil 


War with nothing at all; he had ne?- 
ther education, nor property, nor po- 
sition, nor psychological readiness for 
achievement and personal growth. 
To have gone so far and to have ac- 
complished so much in eighty years 


is a very great accomplishment in- 
deed. To have done it against the 
prejudice, denial, and opposition 
with which his path has been strewn 
bespeaks both spiritual resilience 
and purposefulness. The record in 
the face of the same kind of handi- 
caps has probably never been equal- 
ed before.” 

—Frank Tannenbaum, Slave and 
Citizens, the Negro in the Americas. 
New York, 1947, pp. 40, 113. 

“We will not be satisfied to take 
one jot or tittle less than our full 
manhood rights. We claim for our- 
selves every single right that belongs 
to a free born American, political, 
civil and social; and until we get 
these rights we will never cease to 
protest and assail the ears of Amer- 
ica. The battle we wage is not for 
ourselves alone but for all true A- 
mericans.” 

—Statement issued in 1906 by the 
“Niagara Conference,” precursor of 
the NAACP. 

Committee: V. G. Backus, J. W. 
Jones, Co-Chairmen, H.G. Cureau, 
S. L. Gandy, F. D. Hall, E. C. Wag- 
ner. 

UNIVERSITY ESSAY CONTEST 
Sponsored by the Social Science 
Division as a part of the Observance 
of 
NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
Februariy 5-12, 1961 

PURPOSE: 

To stimulate an awareness of and 
interest in the history and achieve- 
ment of American Negroes; to en- 
courage research and creativity 
among students; to reward literary 
excellence. 

ELIGIBILITY: 

All Dillard students. 


RULES: 
Essays must consist of at least 500 
words and must be_ typewitten 


(double spaced) on standard size 

paper. Essays will be judged on the 

basis of: (1) content, (2) evidence, 

(3) originality, (4) coherence) (5) 

neatness, 

SUGGESTED SUBJECTS: 

1. “The Negro’s Continuing Strug- 
gle For Freedom and Equality.” 

2. “The Negro and the Supreme 
Court.” 

3. “Booker T. Washington and W. 
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E. B. Dubois: Prophets of Pro- 
gress.” 
4. “The College Student and the 
Present Crisis.” 
5. “The NAACP and Civil Liber- 
ties.” 
6. “The Moral and Legal Aspects 
of the Sit-Ins.” 
“The Negro and The Arts.” 
. “Eminent Negroes in Science.” 
. “The Second Battle of New Or- 
leans.” 
19. “Slavery Asa Cause of the Civil 
War.” 


wowon 


CLOSING DATE: 


All Essays must be submitted to the 
office of the Chairman, Division of 
The Social Sciences, on or before 
March 1, 1961. 

Epitor’s Note: We of ASNLH 
feel that historical truth is the basis 
of all intelligent social action. 








ARTICLES SHOULD BE 
DOUBLE-SPACED — 
ALL FOOTNOTES AT THE 
END OF ARTICLE 
Send Materials For The 
Necro History BULLETIN 


to 
ALBERT. N. D. BROOKS 
1538 NINTH ST., N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















| Negro History 
| Textbooks 


EPPSE, Mer: R.: “A Guide to the Study of 
the Negro in American History.“ An 
integrated outline of vaivable material 
on the Negro from Africa to the pres- 
ent. Over six hundred carefully selected 
references oroperly placed at each end 
of twelve topics. Authoritative guide 
for High School, Coliege and inter- 
raciai group ~tudy. 

(12 Mo.) Paper Cover, 186 pp. 1959. $2.50 


EPPSE, Merl R.: “The Negro Too in 
American History.” An integrated and 
correlated tuxtbook ot the Negro in 
American History from Africa to the 
present. Designed especially for High 
School and College use. The whole 
role of she evolution of American cul- 
ture is kept in place and time thruout. 


Balanced and sanely treated. Free of 
prejudice and opinion. 
Buck. (8vo.) “Sh Ses $4. 
EPPSE, Merl &. & Foster, A. P.: “An Ele 


mentary American History with Contri- 
butions of the Negro Race.” Same as 
above, but more simplified. For use 
in elementary schools. 


Buck, (8vo.) 410 pp. 1959......... $3.00 
Discount for School Adoption 


National Publication 
Company 
P.O. Box 445 Nashville 2, Tenn. 
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LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 


By Milton M. James, Yeadon, Pennsylvania 


The name Leslie Pinckney Hill 
has little meaning for millions of 
Americans. far lesser men 
in high and dignified office will be 
talked about long after Dr. Hill’s 
bones have turned to dust. This is 
one of the tragic ironies of life. 


Indeed, 


In spite of this glaring incongru- 
ity, Leslie Pinckney Hill has left his 
stamp on the lives of a large group 
of teachers. This influence reaches 
beyond the realm of education. It in- 
cludes in its sweep the arts of poetry 
and race Drama 
was also his calling, and he is re- 
many as a gifted 
speaker and a marvelous raconteur. 


music, relations. 


membered by 


It is inevitable that one with such 
an impressive of abilities 
would be in the thick of things, dom- 
inating as a leader must. The story 
of the life of Leslie Pinckney Hill 
will make inspiring and fascinating 
reading. It should offer for the his- 
torian a unique opportunity and ap- 
proach to the study of the processes 
and accomplishments of that area of 
American service, teacher training. 


range 


Leslie Pinckney Hill, like most 
Negroes of his time sprang from 
humble roots.” His birth was sand- 
wiched between two of the greatest 
historical events in the chronology 
of America. He was born in Lynch- 
burg, Virginia, on May 14, 1881, 
just two decades after the signing 
of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
and almost two decades before the 
great conflict in Cuba, the Spanish- 


American War. 


Little did his unassuming parents 
realize that they had given birth to 
who destined to be a 


a son was 


leader of men. 


Leslie Hill was always enthusias- 
tic about learning. He had a curious 
mind which always asked the ques- 
tion “why”. He left an enviable rec- 
ord of achievement behind him in 
the public schools of East Orange, 
New Jersey. In that city’s high 
school, he received first honors for 
scholarship, and at Harvard Col- 
lege, official recognition came in the 
form of the Phi Beta Kappa Key ir 





DR. LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 
President of Cheyney State Teachers 
College, Cheyney, Pa. 








1903, the year he graduated. 

It is interesting to note here that 
Dr. Hill, ever proud of his accom- 
plishments at Harvard, and justly 
so, sought to inspire others by dis- 
playing on his vest his Phi Beta 
Kappa Key, America’s highest sym- 
bol of distinguished scholarship. 


Not satisfied with the distinction 
of being a Harvard Baccalaureate, 
Leslie Pickney Hill remained in 
Cambridge another year and in 1904 
was awarded the Master of Arts De- 
gree. This ended the first phase of 
his association with the discipline 
of education, an association which in 
its entirety spanned more than half 
a century. 


Like most newly arrived students, 
Leslie Pinckney Hill left the secure 
world of Harvard, bursting with en- 
thusiasm, He made the long journey 
South to Alabama, settling for a per- 
iod in Tuskegee. There in the heart 
of the cotton kingdom, he worked 
with Booker T. Washington, for 
three years, teaching English and 
Education. Academic teaching at 
Tuskegee Institute was Leslie Pinck- 
ney Hill’s professional introduction 
to the highly speculative and contro- 
versial world of education. 


It is easy to conclude that Leslie 
Hill could not have had a more suit- 
able testing ground. During his ten- 
ure at Tuskegee, the notable DuBois- 
Booker T. Washington controversy 
was the intellectual rage of the day. 
Indeed, the controversy continues to 
this day though somewhat abated. 


Tuskegee served him well. Not on- 
ly did he live in the atmosphere and 
battleground of a historical conflict 
in education and race relations, his 
experience in teaching there quali- 
fied him for a second professional 
experience which began in 1907 at 
Manassas, Virginia. 


Leslie P. Hill went to Manassas 
Industrial Institute as principal. His 
administration was characterized by 
efficiency, flexibility, and diplomacy, 
three qualities essential to the effect- 
ive operation of any institution. Dr. 
Hill did not remain at Manassas 
long. In 1913, he left and went to 
Cheyney Training School of Teach- 
ers, thus moving into the third and 
final stage of his career in education. 


Hugh Browne had retired as Prin- 
cipal of Cheyney Training School. 
In 1913, the school was in a state 
of transition from a secondary and 
normal school to a fully accredited 
college with the privilege of grant- 
ing the B.S. degree. This latter goal 
was not realized until 1932 however. 


Like a general commanding the 
offensive, Dr. Hill plotted and plan- 
ned the growth of Cheyney for near- 
ly four decades. When he went to 
Cheyney in 1913, the school was 
but a collection of buildings, out- 
moded to say the least and hardly 
adequate as a physical plant for a 
modern educational institution, Un- 
der Dr. Hill’s administration the 
physical plant at Cheyney developed 
until it became a model and land- 
mark in college plant architecture 
and landscaping. 


In 1920, the Institute For Colored 
Youth was accorded full normal 
school standing, and in 1921, bv spe- 
cial enactment of the Pennsylvania 
legislature, Cheyney Normal School 
was conveyed to the Commonwealth. 
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In May 1932, Cheyney was granted 
the privilege of bestowing upon qual- 
ified graduates the baccalaureate 
degree, specifically the Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Home Economics. 
A year later, qualified graduates in 
Elementary Education and Industrial 
Arts were granted the baccalaureate 
Ccegree. 

In 1942, Cheyney Training School 
for Teachers became a fully accred- 
ited member of the Association of 
Teachers Colleges. Nine years later, 
the man who gave so much to Chey- 
ney retired from active participation 
in the administration of the college 
and was henceforth known as Presi- 
dent-Emeritus. 

Although Dr, Hill was primarily 
engaged in the administration and 
development of higher education, he 
was associated with numerous caus- 
es which were concerned with the 
betterment of all mankind. 

Leslie Pinckney Hill was a writer 
of distinction. He explored the mys- 
tical world of poetry, and drama 
for a while commanded his attention. 
His poetry received considerable 
critical note many years ago, and 
during the height of his career it 
was presented publicly by way of 
anthologies and educational journals. 

In 1921, a first book, a collection 
of poems, The Wings of Oppression 
was published and almost a decade 
later in 1928, Toussaint L’Overture, 
a historical drama, was issued by 
the Christopher Publishing House. 

A positive word, not a truly criti- 
cal. one however, should be said of 
Leslie Hill’s poetry. There is no 
cuestion had he followed as a major 
effort his spiritual calling to write 
poetry, his contribution to American 
letters would have been more lasting 
and his name, noteworthy as it is, 
would have a. place in the highest 
tiers of American poetry. As it is, 
his efforts in poetry will ‘be largelv 
of significance in the history of 
American literature — particularly 
as the contribution of a Neero and 
secondly as the work of a social 
writer, 

Leslie Pincknev Hill’s contribution 
to American literature can be com- 
pared to the elements in the structure 
of a house. Fach element is the foun- 
dation and support for the area 
above it. Each part and particle is 


built upon another. And so his po- 
etry, generally not sublime or exalt- 
ed, but solid and substantial with 
flashes of genius, will serve to in- 
spire younger literary aspirants and 
keep alive poetry as a literary tra- 
dition. As it is, and tragically so, 
verse and rhyme in the United States 
is one of the most neglected areas 
of our culture. 


In the opinion of the writer, Les- 
lie Pinckney Hill erred in marshal- 
ling his intellectual and creative 
strength. Like Laura Wheeler War- 
ing, the painter, and also his dis- 
tinguished colleague at Cheyney, he 
spent years in the class room and 
in campus halls, whereas, both were 
endowed with rare gifts and should 
have freed themselves to explore more 
fully the world about them and re- 
port through the medium of their 
art the mirages and impressions 
which passed them by. 


The writer James Weldon Johnson 

once wrote of Leslie Hill’s poetry: 
he writes in a quiet re- 
strained scholarly tone, with a 
modicum of lyric ecstacy with nev- 
er anything approaching abandon 
or a passionate break with decor- 
um. His is philosophical rather 
than lyrical. All the poems in his 
first volume “The Wings of Op- 
pression” (1921) are more or less 
in this vein. That this calmness of 
manner, however, does not imply 
lack of intensity is demonstrated 
by the serene power achieved in 
the sonnett “So Quietly”. 


“So Quietly” has been published 
in a number of anthologies. It prom- 
ises to be one of the lasting pieces 
of Leslie Hill’s work in verse. The 
poem calmly and beautifully tells 
the story of a lynching, a lynching 
so typical of the South prior to 
World War II. The sonnet was cre- 
ated in a mood of subdued anger 
and horror of the old American 
custom of lynching. 


On December 21, 1919, just five 
days ‘before Christmas, a Negro 
named West was lynched in the town 
of Smithfield, Georgia. In the “Book 
of American Negro Poetry”, James 
Weldon Johnson reproduced the 
New York Times news item which 
reported the lynching and suggested 
to Dr. Hill the title and substance 
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of the poem. The news item is re- 
transcribed as follows: 

“The train was boarded so quietly 

that members of the train 
crew did not know that the mob 
had seized the Negro until in- 
formed by the prisoner’s guard 
and after the train had left town. 

. . . A coroner’s inquest held im- 

mediately returned the verdict that 

West came to his death at the 

hands of unidentified men.” 

These simple but tragic few lines 
caused a stirred and angry soul to 
set to verse the following fourteen 
lines: 


SO QUIETLY 


So Quietly they stole upon their prey 

And dragged him out to death, so 
without flaw 

Their black design, that they to 
whom the law 

Gave him in keeping, in the broad 
bright day, 

Were not aware when he was 
snatched away, 

And when the people, with 
shrinking awe, 

The horror of that mangled body 
saw, 

“By unknown hands! _” 
they could say. 

So, too, my country, stealth on 


was all 


apace 
The soul-blight of a nation, Not 
with drums . 


Or trumpet blare is that corruption 
sown, 

But quietly — now in the open face 

Of day, now in the dark — and 
when it comes, 

Stern truth will never write, 

“By hands unknown” 

Perhaps the best known of Leslie 
P. Hill’s poems is “The Teacher”, 
It is not unexpected that Leslie Hill 
would be inspired to write a poem 
dedicated to the profession he serv- 
ed so well. The poem outlines the 
three fold task of the teacher: im- 
parting knowledge, teaching indus- 
try, and inspiring love for all. The 
poem is a kind of prayer which pic- 
tures the teacher pondering his own 
weakness in the task of guiding and 
training young minds and _ asking 
God’s continued forbearance and 
help in the most noble of human 
efforts. 


THE TEACHER 
Lord, who am I to teach the way 
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To little children day by day 
So prone myself to go astray? 


I teach them Knowledge, but I know 

How faint they flicker and how low, 

The candles of my knowledge glow. 

I teach them Power to will and do 

But only now to learn anew 

My own great weakness through 
and through. 


I teach them Jove for all mankind 
And all God’s creatures, but I find 
My love comes lagging far behind. 


Lord, if their guide I still must be 

Oh let the little children see 

The teacher leaning hard on thee. 
Leslie Pinckney Hill 


moving writer of prose. 


was also a 
He did not 
develop a style peculiar to himself, 
instead, he simply made excellent 
use of his knowledge and feeling for 
them into a fabric 
which is not in any sense extra- 
ordinary, but polished and erudite. 
He wrote numerous articles for edu- 
cational and social causes however, 
notable literary effort is 
the drama “Toussaint L’Overture”, 
published in 1928, by the Christoph- 
er Publishing Company of Boston.’ 
In the foreword to this little book 
of blank verse, Dr. Hill cautioned 
the reader thus: “It is important for 
readers to understand at the outset 
that this is not a drama intended for 
the stage. I have had in mind, 
ther, the production of a work that 
might set forth dramatically 
think more than a decade of Negro 
achievement under the leadership of 
Negro genius. | deliberately 
chosen to tell the story amply for 


words and wove 


his most 


some- 


have 


those who care to preserve a precious 
record rather than to follow the lim- 
itations and prohibitions of a pres- 
ent day cinema audience.” 4 

In commenting on “Toussaint L’- 
Overture”, the late Agnes Repplier 
said, “no American Negro has hither- 
to attempted a work of such range, 
elevation. and artistic merit as this. 
Mr. Hill has told the story of the 
most stirring and surprising epochs 
in the history of the Western World 
rather new 
It is a significant story 


in his own way, a and 


daring way. 
which it is the duty of both races in 
America to read. A has 


new day 


dawned for any people when they 
can produce men like Mr. Hill to em- 
balm in remarkable English the 
character and achievements of its 
great men.”® 

James Weldon Johnson had much 
the same to say. He characterized 
“Toussaint L’Overture” as the most 
ambitious single poem attempted ‘by 


any present day Negro poet”. The 
writer is somewhat hesitant in con- 
curring with Miss Repplier and 
James Weldon Johnson, Many Ne- 


groes have attempted to create, and 
have succeeded in creating works of 
literary merit only to find that the 
doors to publishers were closed to 
them, and consequently many works 
of real value were either put aside 
or destroyed. I do come to the same 
conclusion however that “Toussaint 
L’Overture” is a masterly work, one 
which not only established Leslie 
Pinckney Hill as a litterateur of con- 
siderable merit, but as a historian 
as well. 

For writing “Toussaint L’Over- 
ture,” Leslie Pinckney Hill should 
have received Haiti’s most disting- 
uished medal of honor to foreign 
subjects who promote her culture 
and history. Had Dr. Hill wrote just 
as magnificiently of Jeanne d’Arc, 
France, no doubt would have confer- 
red upon him the Legion of Honor. 

It is significant to note that in 
1925, Leslie Pinckney Hill was writ- 
ing significant poetry and already 
had begun the task of weaving the 
threads of “Toussaint L’Overture.” 
still none of his work was included 
in that notable compendium of Ne- 
gro culture, Alain Locke’s “The New 
Negro”, sometimes referred to as the 
“Bible of the Harlem Renaissance”, 
This is an odd circumstance in view 
of the fact that he was the intellec- 
tual and social companion of Locke, 
DuBois, Jessie Fauset, James Wel- 
don Johnson, R. R. Moton, and other 
leaders of the “Renaissance” of 
American Negro culture. 

Whatever the future may hold for 
American literature, it is easy to pre- 
dict that for his time and circum- 
stance, Leslie Pinckney Hill made a 
highly significant contribution to 
American letters. 

On February 15, 1960, after sev- 
enty-nine years of toil and sweat, 
Leslie Pinckney Hill passed away 
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quiety as he had lived since retire- 
ment from the Presidency of Chey- 
ney State College in 1951. In the 
death of Dr. Hill, our nation has 
lost a distinguished and gifted son. 

Several years before death caught 
up with him, Leslie Pinckney Hill 
wrote a poem which indicated his 
preoccupation with death. This sen- 
timental piece will not rank as one 
of his accomplishments in literature, 
however, it is a fitting message for 
those he left behind. The poem is 
transcribed as follows: 

WHEN I AM GONE 

When I am gone, when I am dead, 
Come not, O friends, around my bed 
With bitter words and tears to shed. 


The helpless form that you may see 
Laid cold and silent there will be 
No longer any part of me. 


What bound us here was love and 
thought 

And beauty and the God we sought 

And these can never come:to naught. 


These stars of all our earthly cheer 
Will shine still in that after sphere 
To keep our footsteps there as here. 


And sure, as surely comes the dawn, 
You shall be where | have gone, 
Look to the stars; grieve not; 

press on. 


FOOTNOTES: 

1. Johnson, James Weldon. The Book of Amer- 
ican Negro Poetry, = York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1931, p. 152. 

2. Ibid, p. 1 

3. See Brief Bibliography of Literature by and 
About Leslie Pinckney Hill. ; 

4. Hill, Leslie Pinckney Toussaint L’Overture. 
peog ‘The Christopher Publishing House, 1928, 


7. 
ie Ibid. see book jacket. 
2129P 8 q under the otra chestnut tree 
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. The Future of Our Culture. Journal of Negro 
Education, January, 1937. 
Cheyney State Teachers College, Cheyney, 
Pennsylvania. Teacher Edcation Journal, Sep- 
tember, 1940. 
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March, 1945, 
Enduring Values In A Changing World. Pen- 
nsylvania School Journal, February, 1951. 


POETRY AND DRAMA 
_ — of Oppression. Boston: Stratford 
o., 
. Toussaint L’Overture. Boston: The Christopher 
Publishing House, 1928. 
. Tuskegee, Christmas At Melrose, etc. The 
Book of American Negro Poetry. James Wel- 
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12.My Charge. 
1947. 


Progressive Education. March, 


RACE RELATIONS 


13. What The Negro Wants And How To Get It: 
The Inward Power of the Masses. What the 
Negro Wants. Bd. by Rayford W. Logan. 
Chapel Hill: The University of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1944. 


15. State Teachers College At Cheyney And Its 
Relation To Segregation In the North. Journal 
of Negro Education, October, 1932. 
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Negro History Activities 


Government of the District of 
Columbia 
Executive Office 
Washington 4, D. C. 


“NEGRO HISTORY WEEK” 
February 12—19, 1961 
By The Commissioners of The 
District of Columbia 
A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS, the Negro has, for 
many generations, made substantial 
contributions to human progress in 
the fields of economic development, 
science, music, literature, law, and 


many others; and 


N 
ac 
N { 


WHEREAS, research into the his- 
tory of the Negro race and a proper 
recording, dissemination, and _ teach- 
ing of this history is necessary in 
order that the Negro may have the 
benefits of his 
heritage; and 

WHEREAS, since its organization 
in September 1915, the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and His 
tory, has taken a leading educational 
role in better acquainting all Amer- 
icans with the magnificent history of 
the Negro people; and 

WHEREAS, there has been set 
aside each year since 1926 a certain 


fine traditions and 


* 





Receiving Negro History Week Proclamation from Robert E. McLaughlin, President of the Board of Commissioners of 
Tomlinson Todd, Founder and Director of Americans All Radio Program: 
Atty. Joseph C. Waddy, Pres., Lincoln (Pa.) University Al umni Association; Woolsey W. Hall and Dr. C. Herbert Mar- 


the District of Columbia. 


shall, both Past Presidents of the D.C. Federation of Civic Associations; Albert N. D. Brooks, Sec.-Treas. 
missioner McLaughlin; Dr. J. Rupert Picott, Exec.-Sec. Virginia Teachers Assoc. 


Founders Library, Howard Univ.; Rev. E. Franklin Jackson, Pres. D.C. Branch, 


Left to right: 


ASNLH; Com- 


Dorothy Porter, Curator Moorland 


NAACP. Col, West A, Hamilton, Mem- 


ber D.C Board of Education and Rev. John D. Bussey, Pastor of the Bethesda Baptist Church. 
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week during which attention is focus- 
ed upon the Negro and his historical 
background, and stimulation is given 
to the general improvement of human 
relations: 


NOW, THEREFORE. WE, THE 
COMMISSIONERS OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA, do hereby 
proclaim the week of February 12 
to February 19, 1961, as “NEGRO 
HISTORY WEEK,” in the City of 
Washington, and during this period 
the attention of all our citizens is 
invited to the achievements of the 
Negro and his contributions to the 
well-being of all races, to the end 
that we may be made more aware of 
our basic principles of democracy. 

SEAL 

Board of Commissioners 
Robet E. McLaughlin 
President 


Mark Sullivan, Jr. 
F. J, Clarke, Brigadier General 
U.S. Army 


MICHIGAN 


The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History 
Detroit Historical Museum 
36th Annual Celebration Negro 
History Week, February 12-19 

196] : 

Theme: “Freedom and Democracy 
For the Negro After One Hundred 
Years” 1861-196] 

Fourth Celebration 
American Day”. 
196] 
Necro History Week Scheduled 
Meetings and Programs 

Opening Day Program, Sunday, 

February 12, 1961 - 3:30 p.m. 
United Christian Church 
Sixteenth Street and West Forest Ave 
Rev. R. L. Jordan. Pastor 
Wallace C. Williams, Program 
Chairman 
Harvey C. Jackson. Master of 
Ceremonies 
Music by Senior Choir & Gosnel 
Chorus of the Church 
Mrs. Alice Stanley, Minister of 
Music 
Guest Speaker, Mr. Jame E. Woodard 
Sociologist, Probations Officer & 

Counselor, Juvenile Court 
“The Negro During the 


“Proud 


February 14, 


Reconstruction Period” 
Tuesday, February 14th, 8:00 p.m. 
Carter G. Woodson, Research and 

Educational Committee Monthly 
Meeting 
3301 Sturtevant (Upstairs) 
Harold Lawrence, Chairman 
James Woodard, Co-Chairman 
All Interested Members are Invited 
to attend 
Wednesday, February 15, 8:00 p.m. 
First Baptist Institutional Church 
Mitchell at Caniff 

Hamtramck, Michigan 
Rev. John Thomas Porter, Pastor 
“An Introduction to Negro History” 

A Panel Discussion 
All Participants Are Members of 
The Research Committee 
Music By The Combined Choirs 
of the Church 
Friday, February 17, 7:30 p.m. 
Berea Methodist Church 
400 LaBelle Avenue 
Highland Park, Michigan 
Rev. David Jordan, Pastor 
“It Happened In America” 
Music by The Combined Choirs 
of the Church 
Negro History Week Radio Progam 
Sunday, February 19. 1961 
Time: 1:30-2:00 p.m. 
WCHB, Inkster, Michigan 
A Discussion Group 
“It Happened In America” 
Marguerite Coar, Director and 
Moderator 
— Panelists — 
Harold Lawrence, Chairman 
Research Committee: 
History Instructor, 
Northern High School 
James Woodard, Sociologist, 
Probations Officer 
And Counselor, 
Juvenile Court 
Rev. David Morris Jordan, Pastor 
Berea Methodist Church 
Highland Park, Michican 
William Stephenson, Instructor 
Miller High Scheol 








BOOK 
THE WEB OF CONSPIRACY 
By Theodore Roscoe 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1959. pp. 562. 
Price $10). 


April 14, 1865. Good Friday. In 
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Ford’s Theatre, Washington, D.C., 
the curtain is rung up on the deadli- 
est drama ever played on an Ameri- 
can stage. Abraham Lincoln sits un 
guarded in his box. Unwittingly, 
comedian Harry Hawks gives the 
cue for murder. 


On the basis of authentic new 
clues culled from two decades of re- 
search, Theodore Roscoe in The Web 
of Conspiracy presents to the Ameri- 
can public this terrible drama played 
out for the first time in full, Writing 
in taut, straightforward style of an 
ex-newspaperman, he focuses a schol- 
ar’s spotlight on a mass of new evi- 
dence — spy letters, affidavits and 
depositions which have been classi- 
fied until just recently. These extra- 
ordinary documents — many of 
which are reproduced throughout the 
book — suggest some startling an- 
swers to the baffling questions about 
Booth’s crime: 


Was the War Department of that 
day corrupt? What skullduggery 
permitted John Surratt’s escape? 
How trustworthy was War Secretary 
Stanton? Why was so much vital evi- 
dence held secret for so long? 


Theodore Roscoe unravels a web 
of conspiracy that has puzzled his- 
torians to this day. He shows how 
years of fantastic intrigue and espi- 
onage led to Lincoln’s murder. . . 
how the War Department actually 
might have prevented the President’s 
death . . . how the Conspiracy Trials 
of 1865 may have been “fixed” . . . 
how Booth might even have escaped 
alive from the burning tobacco barn 
in which federal agents trapped him. 
The possibility that Stanton may 
have engineered a conspiracy within 
a conspiracy makes for some ines- 
capable conclusions about America’s 
greatest unsolved mystery. 


Sparing no one in his relentless 
search for the facts, Mr. Roscoe 
brings to life the whole complex cast 
of characters involved in Lincoln’s 
assassination. From raging John 
Wilkes Booth to sly David Herold 
. . . from genteel Mary Surratt to 
mysterious War Secretary Stanton 

. all are here .. all are onstage 
or waiting in the wings as the cur- 
tain rises in Ford’s Theatre on the 
unforgettable drama of a crime that 
changed the nation’s history. 
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GILDER AWARDS 


INTERNATIONAL THEATRE 
CELEBRATION 
A Salute to World Understanding 
SPONSORED BY 
The United States National 
Commission for UNESCO 
The American Educational Theatre 
Association 
February 10, 1961 
Negro History Bulletin 
1538 Ninth Street N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 

This is to acquaint you with the 
International Theatre Celebration, 
which has been functioning now for 
a number of years. The purpose of 
ITC is to bring about better under- 
standing among Americans of peo- 
ples from other parts of the world 
through the presentation of drama. 

In conjunction with ITC, the 
Maine Masque Theatre of the Uni- 
versity of Maine, through the gen- 
erosity of Dr. and Mrs. John D. 
Mitchell of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies in Theatre Arts, of- 
fers the Rosamond Gilder Awards 
for the best translations of plays 
from foreign countries. Each year, 
the emphasis is placed upon designa- 
ted areas of the wold. The last em- 
phasis where Awards were given 
was placed upon Latin America. 

For 1961 the emphasis is upon 
African areas. Enclosed you will 
please find a copy of the rules gov- 
erning the Awards. I would much 
appreciate your help in circulariz- 
ing and publicizing announcements 
of the Awards. 

The translations, and the _ best 
plays written in English by native 
Africans, are of course for the pur- 
pose of making African plays avail- 
able to directors of theatre in this 
country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Herschel L. Bricker 
Chairman 
The Maine Masque Theatre 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 
Rosamond Gilder Awards 

The Rosamond Gilder Awards are 
made by the Maine Masque Theatre 
of the University of Maine through 


the generosity of Dr. and Mrs. John 
D. Mitchell of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Studies in Theatre Arts, New 
York. The awards are made in the 
interest of the International Theatre 
Celebration, which is sponsored by 
the United States National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, and the Amer- 
ican Educational Theatre Associa- 
tion. ITC’s purpose is to bring to 
the American people a better under- 
standing of other peoples of the 
world through the presentation of 
plays. The plays will be judged with 
this objective in mind. 

1. The Awards for 1961 are to be 
made for the two best English trans- 
lations of native African plays, and 
for the best play originally written 
during any period. The translations 
may be by any person from any part 
of the world. The African countries 
included in the competition are: 


Ethiopia, Liberia, Union of South 
Africa, The Sudan, Ghana, Guinea, 
Cameroun, Togo, Republic of Sene- 
gal, Republic of Mali, Malagasy Re- 
public, Republic of the Congo, So- 
mali Republic, Dahomey, Niger. 
Upper Volta, Ivory Coast, Republic 
of Chad, Central African Republic, 
Gabon, Nigeria, Mauritania, Sierra 
Leone, French Somaliland, Angola, 
Mozambique, Portuguese Guinea, 
Spanish Sahara, South West Africa, 
Ruanda-Urundi, Basutoland, Bechu- 
analand, British Cameroons, Federa- 


tion of Rhodesia & Nyasaland, Gain- 


bia, Swaziland, Tanganyika, and 
Uganda. 
2. The translations of the plays 


submitted must not have been pre- 
viously published in English; the 
plays originally written in English 
cannot previously have been pub- 


lished in the U.S. 


3. All persons submitting a trans- 
lation must agree to the assignment 
of an adaptor, designated or ap- 
proved by the Chairman of Inetrna- 
tional Theatre Celebration, should 
this seem necessary and desirable. 
The adaptor should receive profes- 
sional percentage compensation fot 
his adaptation, should the play 
either be produced professionally or 
non-prefessionally, and/or should it 
be published. A director, who makes 
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his own adaptation without previous 
agreement with the translator and 
the Chaiman of ITC, cannot claim 
percentage of any kind. 

4. Te translator and/or the author 
of any play entered must have the 
play prepared for publication on the 
date specified by the Chairman of 
ITC, should a publishing house chose 
to publish any given play which has 
been submitted. Any play to be pub- 
lished must be made available to 
the public in the future, if it is to 
receive wide circulation for produc- 
tion consideration. 

5. The 
written scripts are to be submitted 
to: 


translations and English 


Herschel L. Bricker 
Chairman ITC 

The Rosamond Gilder 
Maine Masque Theatre 
University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


Awards 


on or before, but not later than Jan- 
uary 1, 1962. A translator or play- 
wright may submit more than one 
play. One or more persons may col- 
laborate on a translation. Plays 
written in English must 
be submitted by the authors. 


originally 


6. The translator or author should 
submit one copy of his translation 
or play in a soft paperbound folder. 
Two additional copies should be 
retained by the tanslator or author, 
one of which should be available to 
the Chairman upon request. 

7. The translator should gain writ- 
ten permission from the author of 
the play he submits. This permission 
should be submitted with the manu- 
cript. The playwright’s permission 
should specifically state that the 
play may be translated, adapted, 
published, and produced in the 
United States. The above regulations 
apply to playwrights who submit 
their own English written plays. 

The usual royalties in all in- 
stances will be paid for professional 
and productions. 
In the event, any plays submitted 
are published,, a contract will be 
negotiated with the authors, the 
translators, and the adaptors by the 
publising house or-houses. The sub- 
mission of a translated play will in 


non-professional 
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no way prohibit professional pro- 
duction, but recognition must be 
made and the proper percentages 
given to an adaptor, should an ad- 
aptation seem necessary. Royalty 
arrangements should be made _be- 
tween the author, the translator and 
the adaptor; the royalty paid non- 
professional or professional, will be 
established by the publisher and/or 
agent. The ITC Chairman will nego- 
tiate with publishing houses con- 
cerning the publication of selected 
plays. 


8. The awards are $500 for the first 
place, and $200 for the second place. 
An award of $300 will be made for 
the best play written orginally in 
English by a native African, A “na- 
tive African” is to be interpreted as 
one who has lived his entire life in 


Africa, except perhaps for travel 
and schooling. 
9. The translation of three one- 


act plays may be submitted in place 
of a three-act play. In this case, the 
one-act plays will be considered as 


one play in the judging. This also 
applies to playwrights who submit 


their own plays initially written in 
English. 

10. Playscripts cannot be returned 
unless provisions are made for the 
payment of postage. 

11. The translator should state un- 
der the author’s name the country 
of the author, and the language 
from which the play has been tans- 
lated. 

12. The plays will be judged by 
theatre experts and by authorities 
on African culture. The place and 
date of the awards will be made 
known later, perhaps at one of the 
American Educational Theatre As- 
sociation meetings. 

13. The judging committee’s deci- 
sion is final. 





HENSON’S SCHOOL 


Wilberforce University 
Wilberforce, Ohio 
Founded 1856 
Office of the Librarian 
2 December 1960 

Dr. Albert N. D. Brooks 

Negro History Bulletin 
Washington 1, D.C. 








222 pages 


By Carter G. Woodson 
380 pages 


By Carter G. Woodson 
405 pages 


By Carter G. Woodson 
800 pages 


1538 - 9th Street, N.W. 








FOUR STEPS IN NEGRO HISTORY 


1. The First Book of Negro History 
THE CHILD’S STORY OF THE NEGRO 


By Jane Dabney Shackelford 
Revised Edition 


Il. The Second Book of Negro History 
NEGRO MAKERS OF HISTORY 


Revision by Charles . Wesley 
Illustrated 


Ill. The Third Book of Negro History 
THE STORY OF THE NEGRO RETOLD 


Revision by Charles H. Wesley 
Adequately Illustrated 


IV. The Fourth Book of Negro History, adapted to college 
work — Tenth Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
THE NEGRO IN OUR HISTORY 
Revision by Charles H. Wesley 


Temporarily out of stock. New Edition to be published in 1961. 
Well Illustrated 


ASSOCIATED PUBLISHERS 


Price $3.00 by mail 


3.50 by mail 


$4.25 by mail 


$6.50 by mail 


Washington 1, D.C. 
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Dear Dr, Brooks: 

I note in the December 1960, issue 
of the Bulletin the correspondence 
between Messers Granger, Wesley 
and Paine concerning Josiah Henson, 
the proto-type for Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom. 


There was a point concerning Hen- 
son’s probable connection with the 
founding of Wilberforce University. 
Benjamin Brawley’s definitive biog- 
raphy in the Dictionary of American 
Biography relates the trials Henson 
encountered in starting an industrial 
school in Dawn in 1842. Henson’s 
integrity was called in question both 
in England and by the Negroes of 
the settlement; but he cleared him- 
self to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. The case finally was taken to 
the Canadian courts, and Henson 
states in his autobiography (Stranger 
Than Fiction, An Autobiography of 


the Rev. Johiah Henson, Boston, 
1879) : 
Tt was an anxious, perplexing 


period, for the case was taken from 

court to court, til seven years had 

elapsed, when, at last, wearied and 

Exhausted, the lawyer offered to 

give it up as a non-suit. . . . To 

this we all agreed. . . . Then the 

Court of Chancery appointed a 

new board of trustees. granted a 

bill to incorporate the institution 

as the Wilberforce University. 

(pp. 237-238). 

The town of Chatham, Canada. 
was selected and a school was erected 
in 1875. 

From these sources one gathers 
that in the 1870’s there were two 
Wilberforce Universities — one in 
Ohio and Henson’s in Chatham. 

With best wishes, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
C. LeRoy Jordan 
Chief Librarian 
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FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW 

ABOUT HISTORY 

By Nerissa L. Milton 

I firmly believe that the world is 
on its way toward greater unity, that 
this country is on its way to a fuller 
realization of democracy, and that 
the part of the Negro in both move- 
ments is one of increased strength 
and _ significance. 

The one world toward which we 
are rapidly moving will not, | think, 
be a world of one race, or a world 
of one thought, but a world of mu- 
tual understanding, respect and tol- 
erance, based on knowledge of our- 
selves and knowledge of our neigh- 
bors. In such a world as this we are 
entering, not race, but racial barriers 
will disappear, because in spite of 
groups who avoid their fellowmen, 
there will be too much work in the 
world to do for any group to waste 
time in building futile fences around 
the fears of economic or intellectual 
competition, or challenge to their 
self-assumed controls, which lead to 
their rigidity and keep them perpetu- 
ally out of step with progress. 

—Mary McLeod Bethune 

One of the standing arguments a- 
eainst the Negro in earlier days was. 
that he lacked the faculty of solving 
mathematical problems. This charge 
was made without allowing him an 
opportunity to submit himself to a 
proper test. Despite all the prohibi- 
tions against instructing the Negro, 
and the concerted efforts to keep him 
from intellectual stimulants, the sub- 
ject to whom attention is called had 
within his own untutored intellect the 
elements of a great mathematician. 

While not much can be found 
about him in the publications of the 
Association, Dr. Carter G. Woodson 
stated in the Journal of Negro His- 
tory that Thomas Fuller should be 
classed with James Durham and Ben- 
jamin Banneker. 

Thomas Fuller, familiarly known 
as the Vireinia Calculator, was a 
native of Africa. When he was 14, 
he was stolen and sold into slavery 
in Virginia near Alexandria. He 
could not read or write, but by a 
marvelous faculty was able to per- 
form the most difficult calculations. 


He was tested by Dr. Benjamin Rush 


of Philadelphia and many other men 
of science both in America and a- 
broad. Fuller’s answers to the nu- 
merous verbal problems were always 
correct and he could arrive at them 
in his head in less time than 99 out 
100 men could with their pens. And 
what was perhaps more extraordi- 
nary, though interrupted in the prog- 
ress of his calculations, and engaged 
in discourse upon any other subject, 
his operations were not thereby in 
the least deranged; Thomas would 
go on where he left off, and could 
give any and all stages through 
which the calculations had passed. 
The Columbian Centinel of Bos- 
ton, December 29, 1790, had this to 
say when he died at the age of 80. 
“Thus died Negro Tom, this un- 
taught arithmetician, this untu- 
tored scholar. Had his opportuni- 
ties of improvement been equal to 
those of thousands of his fellow- 
men, neither the Royal Society of 
London, The Academy of Science 
of Paris, nor even Newton him- 
self need have been ashamed to 
acknowledge him as a brother in 
science.” 


WHY NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 
IN 1961? 
By Dan P. FRAzIER 


Reading Specialist 
Board of Education 
New York City, New York 

Back in 1926 when Negro History 
Week was launched by the late Dr. 
Carter G. Woodson, then director of 
the Association for the Study of Ne- 
gro Life and History, some people 
put the question, “Why Negro His- 
tory Week? Wouldn't it be better to 
present information about the Negro 
in the United States and his back- 
ground in Africa in the curricula of 
American and World History where 
it rightfully belongs?” 

My answer is that it would indeed 
be better, But until the goal of true 
integration of the role of the Negro 
into the regular course of Study, 
until the omissions, distortions, and 
outright fabrications are removed 
from many of our textbooks, and 


fuller roles are founded through ra- 
dio, theatre and television, the Negro 
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THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S CORNER 


History Week Celebration will be 
necessary. 

It is indeed a good idea for inter- 
ested teachers of the social studies 
and literature to concentrate source 
of material which can be used dur- 
ing this special week. It is desirable 
to set aside a time for taking stock 
of progress toward the goal, for the 
evaluating of methods and gaining 
inspiration from the meeting of kin- 
dred minds. 

In 1961, this purpose is even more 
important in the light of this “New 
Frontier” introduced by our New 
President. John F. Kennedy and the 
Democratic Party. 

The boys and girls in our schools 
today can better become a part of 
this “New Frontier” through an ap. 
preciation of the life stories of some 
of the persons who made the news- 
papers during 1960. To name a few 
Julius Nyerere of Tanganyika, Kwa- 
me Nkrumah of Ghana, Tom Mboya 
of Kenya, Nnamdi Azikiwe of Ni- 
geria, Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr.. 
of Atlanta, Georgia, Charlayne Hun- 
ter, George E. Holmes, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, and the roles played by many 
others. As our students review the 
achievements of these leaders seek. 
ing full citizenship rights for other 
Negroes in their countries, they will 
be better prepared to meet interna- 
tional problems. 

An awareness of our plight in ob- 
taining full citizenship has led many 
young men and women to volunteer 
their services to Africa and African 
Nations. 

Yes, Negro History Week is still 
needed in 1961. 


NEGRO HISTORY TAUGHT 


The Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, Inc. 
1538 Ninth Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sirs: 

I, Dan P. Frazier, Reading Spe- 
cialist and teacher of Negro His- 
tory in one of New York’s “600” 
schools, the only school where the 
course is a part of the curriculum. 

I would like to submit the en- 
closed article “Why Negro History 
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in 1961”, for your earliest publica- 
tion in the Negro History Bulletin. 
I’m a graduate of New York Uni- 
versity and Teacher’s College Colum- 
bia University, New York City, Prior 
work was done at Howard Universi- 
ty, Washington, D.C. I took several 
history courses under Dr, Rayford 
Logan, History. 

I am thanking you in advance. 

Very truly yours, 

Dan Frazier 

Reading Specialist 


Professor of 


Incl. 
Article: “Why Negro History 
in 1961-” 


THE NEGRO IN CONGRESS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
By Avex A. CHAMBERS 


..Tuscaloosa, Alabama 

Early in 1870 a slender but brave 
Negro was seated in the United 
States House of Representatives, His 
intention after being seated was to 
fight for the rights of his people and 
their freedom. Shortly after he was 
seated, a husky minister from Mis- 
sissippi was seated in the United 
States Senate. He had come to fill the 
unexpired term of Jefferson Davis, 
who had resigned his seat to become 
a leader—and later President—of 
the Southern cause. 

After two Negroes had been elect- 
ed to the Congress, other states be- 
gan to send Negroes to represent 
them in Congress. 

In 1871 when the forty-second 
Congress convened three of the four 
representatives from South Carolina 
were Negroes. they were: Joseph H. 
Rainey of Georgetown, S.C.; who 
had served in the forty-first Con- 
gress; Robert C. DeLarge of Charles- 
ton, S.C.; and Robert B. Elliott from 
Columbia, S.C. 

From the example set by South 


Barber 1, Bricklayer 1, Shipping 
clerk 1, Tailor 1, Teacherl, Pilot 1, 
Liveryman 1; and perhaps many 
other trades were represented by the 
Negro in Congress. 


In the period between 1870-1901 
twenty-two Negroes served the Uni- 
ted States Congress with dignity and 
honor. Twenty of these men served 
in the United States House of Rep- 
resentatives and two (both from 
Mississippi) served in the United 
States Senate. South Carolina sent 
8; North Carolina sent 4; Alabama 
had 3; Mississippi sent 3; 1 from 
Virginia; 1 from Georgia; Florida 
sent 1; 1 from Louisiana. Most of 
these Negroes were born slaves, but 
rose above this status. There were 13 
Carolina, other Southern States be- 
born slaves and 9 free born serving 
ters 3, Farmers 4, Public Officials 2, 
gan to send Negroes to Congress. 
These Negroes represented every 
walk of life and every possible pro- 
fession, such as: Lawyers 6, Minis- 
from the forty-first to the fifty-sixth 
in the Congress during this time. 

Negroes served in every Congress 
with the exception of the fiftieth 
Congress. 


We know that four of these Con- 
gressmen were of pure African des- 
cent, They were: R. H. Cain, Jere 
Haralson, George W. Murry, and 
Robert Elliott. The other Negroes 
were of mixed blood. 

The educational status of these 
Congressmen varied widely. There 
were ten college trained Congress- 
men and twelve with secondary or 
less education. Some of these men 
made stirring addresses before the 
Congress concerning the treatment of 
their fellow Negro citizens. Some of 
them worked hard to get bills passed 
in Congress to better the condition 
of the Negro in the Southland. 
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Since the Post-Reconstruction era 
we have had six Negroes to serve in 
the Congress. The first Negro to be 
elected after 1901 came from Illinois. 
This Alabama born Negro opened 
the way for many others to follow. 
Oscar De Priest served his country 
with honor and dignity. He was the 
first Negro to represent a Northern 
state. Following De Priest from Chi- 
cago was: A. W. Mitchell, and Wil- 
liam Dawson. All of these men were 
public officials before going to Wash- 
ington. Dawson remains a member 
of the present Congress, and is 
Chairman of a House Committee. 
Adam C. Powell, a minister from 
New York, entered the Congress 
shortly after Dawson, and remains 
a member of the present Congress. 
Michigan is heard loud with, Charles 
C. Diggs, Jr., representing his De- 
troit area. He is still a member of 
the present Congress. He is a morti- 
cian by profession. The most recent 
member of the House is Robert Nix 
from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

As a Negro, I am proud of the 
things accomplished by the Negro 
in Congress in the past and | anti- 
cipate a great future for the coming 
Negro generation which will repre- 
sent every State in this union, yes, 
ALL FIFTY of them—then we can 
see and know that the greatest days 
to be living are during this era. 

With this in mind, I challenge 
each of my fellow Americans to take 
a stand for right and fight for that 
right. Be convinced that something 
must give and it will, 

I could continue to explain and 
discuss the Negro in Congress, but 
| have said this that you might be- 
lieve in your own ability and tal- 
ents — work for what you believe 
and then do what is right to do. 

May the fight of the Negro be ever 
strong for Liberty and Justice. 








CIVIL WAR DATES 


(Continued from Back Page) 


June 29 


Tennessee Legislature authorized the Governor to 
receive at his discretion for military service free 
male persons of color between the ages of 15 and 50. 


June 30 


Frederick Douglass declared at Henderson, North 


Carolina, “Let the Government of the U.S. plant 


itself upon the immutable truth proclaimed in its 


own Declaration of Independence, that all men are 


entitled to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 


WN 


world.” 


and unsheath the sword to make this truth the jaw 
of the land to all its inhabitants, and it will then 
deserve, and will receive the cordial and earnest 
sympathy of the lovers of liberty throughout the 
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SIGNIFICANT DATES-1861 FOR CIVIL 
WAR CENTENNIAL OF 1961 


May 24 


The slaveowner, Major Jolin B. Cary of the Con- 
federate Army, came under a flag of truce to re- 
claim the three slaves. General Butler denied the 
request and permitted the slaves to remain. 


General Benjamin F. Butler refused to return three 
escaped slaves as thcy were “contraband of War.” 


General Benjamin F. Butler reported that he had 
slaves within his lines valued at $60,000 and that 
he would keep them as laborers. 


When Confederate Colonel Mallory appeared before 
General B. F. Butler at Fortress Monroe demanding 
the return of three of his slaves, General Butler 
replied, “You are a lawyer, sir, and I ask you if 
you claim that the fugitive slave act of the United 
States is binding on a foreign nation and if a nation 
uses this kind of property to destroy the lives and 
property of the United States, if this species of prop- 
erty ought not to be regarded as contraband?” From 
this conversation came the word “contraband.” 
Petition to Massachusetts Legislature by colored 
citizens of Boston seeking removal of the word 
“white” from the Massachusetts militia stature 


May 26 


General George B. McCelland of the Army De- 
partment of Ohio ordered officers to suppress all 
attempts of insurrection by colored people and ad- 
vised people of Virginia that he would suppress 
all such attempts. 


May 27 


General Benjamin F. Butler reported that slaves 
valued at $60,000 had come into Fortress Moxroe. 


Victoria Earle Matthews born, Salvation Army Field 
officer, college settlement worker, pioneer in Trav- 
eler’s Aid Society. 


May 30 


Secretary of War Cameron approved the action of 


General Butler “in respect to Negroes who came 
within your line.” 


May 31 


Mass meeting of colored citizens declaring that 
since “The traitors of the South have assailed the 
United States Government with the intention of over- 
throwing it for the purpose of perpetuating slavery,” 
they were willing to enlist and would raise an 
army of fifty thousand colored men; that co.ored 
women would go as nurses, seamstresses, and war- 
riors if needs be to crush the rebellion. 


New York Herald reported that “General Butler 
has struck this Southern insurrection in a place 
which is as vulnerable as the heel of Achilles; and 
we dare say that in receiving and seizing the slaves 
of rebels as contraband of war this Southern Con- 
federacy will be substantially suppressed with the 
pacification of Virginia.” 


June 16 


“Sound policy not less humanity, demands thie in- 
stant liberation of every slave in the rebel states.” 


Frederick Douglass 


June 23 


Henry Ward Beecher preached “Liberty is the 
birthright of every man, yet ours is not an army 
of liberation. Why? Because the fifteen states 
of the South are guaranteed security in their prop- 
erty and we have no right by force to dispossess 
them of that property.” 


June 28 


Tennessee legislature passed an act providing for 
ihe acceptance into military service of as many 
Negroes as the Governor decreed necessary. They 
would receive eight dollars a month, one raiion 
a day and an annual allowance of clothing, 


(Continued on Page 143) 
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